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KILL ME! 
I AM PREPARED TO DIE! 


Wins: And not only would the streets of 
San Francisco run in blood, but also a 
persons who must be guillotined 


when I am gone.—My Wi. 
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| MY LIFE AS A SACRIFICE! 

Kill me! KILE ME!!! HRS 
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I will be glad to be taken out of my 
MISERY! 
DENIS KEARNEY, 
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With this Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY 


our veaders will receive the 19th issue of HAR- 


YOUNG containing the opening 


chapter of a new and very interesting serial story, 


entitled “ ACROSS 1HE OCEAN; OR, A Boy’s 
First Voyace.” Jt will be profusely and graph- 
tically illustrated. 

Number 20 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE com- 
pletes. the 13 numbers of that paper sent to sub- 
scribers to HARVER’S WEEKLY for the present 
year. Df any of our little readers wish to com- 
plete the volume, which ends with the number 
published October 26, 1880, they can do so by send- 
ing to the publishers one dollar, for which sum the 
remaining 32 numbers will be sent, postage free. to 
any address in the United States and Canada. 
Those who desire the back numbers also, as well 
as the remainder of the volume, will please remit 
one dollar and fifty cents. 


NEW SERIAL BY MRS. EDWARDS. 


- An exteedingly interesting serial story by MRS. 


» AMELIA B. Epwarps, one of the most popular 


of livirig novelists, was begun in HARPER’S BAZAR 


At for February 28, 1880. Jt is entitled “ LORD 


-lican success. 


any pending proposition. 


BRACKENBURY,” and its attractiveness is en- 
hanced by illustrations of the finest character, - 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


A powerful ‘and unigue serial story, entilled 
“SUNRISE,” 4y WILLIAM BLACK, author of 


“ Macleod of Dare,” “ A Princess of Thule,” 
“ Madcap Violet,” etc., etc., will be commenced in 


HARPER’S BAZAR for March 27, and will be con- 
tinued from week to week until the end. In this 
new novel the duthor essays a fresh field, namely, 
the secret societies which are now convulsing Eu- 


- rope, and whose story, told by his brilliant pen, 


can not fail to arouse a lively public interest. 


“INSTRUCTIONS.” 


E assume that the wish of honest Re- 

publicans is to secure a nomination 
at Chicago which will command the hearty 
and united support of all who desire Repub- 
In the light of that assump- 
tion let us test the practice of “‘ instruction,” 
and the theory advanced at Utica that a dis- 
trict delegate to a National Convention is an 
agent of the State Convention. The whole 
doctrine of instruction is subversive of the 
principle of a representative republic. It 
is applied both to Legislatures and Conven- 
tions, but in both cases it is radically objec- 
tionable. It lias been especially asserted by 
the Democratic party, which has degraded 
popular government by insisting that its 
administrators are lackeys and footmen to 
vbey somebody’s orders, instead of repre- 
sentatives and trustees. As Senators of the 
United States are elected by State Legisla- 
tures, the Democrats have held that the 
Legislature may “instruct,” in other words, 
order, a Senator in what way to vote upon 
This is a legit- 
imate and inevitable consequence of the 
theory of agency, but it is invincibly repug- 
nant to the true Republican and American 
principle, which is that of representation, 
and which holds that members of Congress 
and of State Legislatures are not servants 
and dumnies, but representatives, who are 


‘selected from confidence in their intelli- 


gence, judgment, and rectitude, aud who are 
to act after a consultation and a.comparison 
of views which is impossible to those who 
elect them. They are to take the course 
which at the time and on the spot, and un- 
der all the circumstances, seems to them, 
upon their honor and responsibility, most 


expedient for those whom they represent. 


This is the sound and reasonable view of 
delegated power in a representative repub- 
lic. The delegate is not a mere agent nor 


- ah instructed attorney, he is an intelligent 


and discreet representative. He is not. a 
dog with a collar, nor a sheep with a mas- 
tersbrand. Heisaman. This was BURKE’s 
view jn England, and it was the position 


: taken by the Whigs in this country against 


the theory of instruction, which totally de- 
stroys that deliberative character of free 
parliamentary assemblies which distinguish- 
es them from the servile bodies that mere- 
ly register the decrees of a master. The 
Republican party, born of freedom, of free 
speech, of a free press, of free men, is 4 par- 


ty whose genius instinctively repels the un- 


manly gag of “instructions.” This view 
applies to Conventions as to Legislatures. 
The object of a national nominating Con- 
vention is to ascertain and compare the 


-* views of the entire Republican party of the 


! United States acting both as citizens of a 


State through the delegates at large, and as 
citizens of districts through the district del- 


egates. It contemplates a full and free per- 
sonal conference and consultation of repre- 
sentatives, whose final action shall be de- 
cided by their best judgment: after such 
consultation, and not by a previous local 
order which may be of the most selfish and 
arbitrary kind. If such a Convention is not 


| to deliberate, but is to be merely a crowd of 


proxies to récord a decision already taken, 
it is a useless and absurd assembly. 

If this view of the real purpose of a nomi- 
nating Convention be correct, “instructions” 
and “unit rules” are a gross abuse of the 
majority principle, and a disastrous ng 
to the party. But the outrage of instruc- 
tions from a State Convention becomes more 
evident when the method of selecting dele- 
gates is considered. The stoutest defender 
of the system will agree that instructions 
can proceed properly only from the appoint- 
ing power. In the case of delegates to a 


‘National Convention, then, what is the ap- 


pointing power? The answer, in New York 
at least, is indisputable: the State Conven- 
tion appoints the delegates at large, who 
represent the State; and the district dele- 
gations in the State Convention appoint the 
district delegates, who are approved by the 
Convention as a mere form and of course. 
Even the Democrats, who insist that the 
Legislature may instruct the United States 
Senators whom it elects, never risked the 
assertion that it could instruct the Repre- 
sentatives whom the districts elect, although 
the commissions of the Representatives is- 
sue under State authority. The Republican 
State Convention is called to elect delegates 
to the National Convention, but the method 
of election has been determined by the uni- 
form practice of the State Convention, and 
that practice, including the late Convention 
at Utica, has been to recognize the districts 
as the appointing power of the district dele- 
gates. The Republicans of New York have 
held seven Conventions to appoint national 
delegates. Inevery one of them the district 
national delegates have been designated by 
the district State delegates. In only one 
Convention—that of 1860—was a question 
raised in the Convention about ratifying the 
district selection; and after a long debate 
the district selection was unanimously sus- 
tained. The district action has been report- 
ed to the Convention sometimes directly, 
sometimes through a committee, but it has 
been alwaysconclusive. The unbroken law 
of New York Republican Conventions, there- 
fore, is that the district selection is ratified, 
as of course, by the State Convention, wheth- 
er it be in accord with the sentiment of the 
majority of the Convention or not. The 
district is, therefore, the appointing power. 
This principle was emphatically re-aftirmed 
by the Utica Convention, notwithstanding 
the trick of Mr. CONKLING and the “machine” 
to defeat the choice of the districts. They 
did not dare boldly to abandon all prece- 
dent by openly depriving the districts of 
the right of designating their delegates, but 
they arranged for minority reports from the 
anti-machine districts, hoping that the Con- 
vention would adopt them, and so select 
from these districts the minority machine 
delegates. The first contest was over the 
First District. It was sharp, but happily 
it was decisive against Mr. CONKLING and 
the machine. The next was in the Third 


. District, and the machine and its leader were 


ludicrously and ignominiously beaten. The 
next was in the Fourteenth District, and 
again the machine and its managers were 
“smashed.” Thus the Republican Conven- 
tion decisively resolved that it would re- 
spect what has been respected always in a 
Republican Convention of the kind, the dis- 
trict decision. It was a great victory, so 
far, for the friends of a free Convention at 
Chicago. 

But the resolution of “instruction” re- 
mained. That resolution, however, was 
merely an attempt to bind the district dele- 
gates by a false sense of honor, and to do 
indirectly what could not be done directly. 
We say false sense of honor, because if the 
Convention had no right, as it decided, to 
reject the district délegates because of their 
opinions, it had no right to compel them to 
conceal or falsify their opinions. By de- 
ciding that the districts had the right to 
name such delegates as they preferred, it ad- 
mitted that the “commission” of those del- 
egates really proceeded from the districts, 
and that the confirmation of the Convention 
was merely formal and of course. The Con- 
vention, indeed, had passed a resolution of 
instruction; but its subsequent action, ac- 
knowledging the district right to appoint, 
was a renunciation of the right of the Con- 
vention to instruct. Upon any theory of 
instructions they can proceed only from the 
power that really appoints, and that power 
the Convention agreed, is the district. The 
audacious assertion of Mr. CONKLING—which 
he made to provide for the possible failure 
of the trick to overrule the choice of some 
of the districts—that every delegate is an 
agent of the Convention, not a representa- 
tive of the district, who could not, there- 


sumption. 


fore, honorably disregard the word “ in- 
structed,” was immediately rejected by the 
action of the Convention itself. Mr. Conk- 
LING’s vote to annul the choice of the dis- 
tricts showed both his unwillingness that 
the voice of the districts which differed from 
him should be heard at Chicago, and his 
doubt whether district delegates would ac- 
knowledge the obligation of the Conven- 


-tion’s instruction. The talk about “ fritter- 


ing away” the weight of New York is foolish. 
The thing not to be “frittered away” is 
Republican success, and that depends not 
upon a packed nomination, but upon a free 
and independent Convention, in which ev- 
ery opinion shall be heard, and every section 
of the party shall be won to support the final 
action by the consciousness that it has had 
a perfectly fair chance, and that the result 
has been honestly reached, and not ground 
out by a machine. Mr. CONKLING has per- 


haps forgotten that the vote of New York 


was thrown as a virtual unit in the National 
Convention of 1876. But it did not have an 
overwhelming influence upon the final de- 
cision. It had less and less support with 
every ballot until its candidate was dropped 
without the decency of a formal withdrawal, 
and the vote was divided. The unit vote 
did not represent the honest convictions of 
the delegation. It was then, as it is now, 
the trick of political managers, and a nom- 
ination carried by such means would be 
most unfortunate, because it would not be 
felt to be the spontaneous action of the ma- 
jority of the party. Happily the National 
Convention itself has justly decided that 
State instructions do not bind national dele- 
gates. | 
vidual decision ; but there is no doubt that 
the system of “instruction” is one of thé 
means by which machine politics are sub- 
verting representative republican govern- 
ment, and the place to make astand against 
it is at every stage from the ‘primary up to 
the National Convention. 


UNITED STATES BONDS AS AN 


INVESTMENT. 
To meet the enormous and exhaustive 
expenses of the war for its existence, the 
government of the United States issued 


promises to pay, the greenback for curren-. 


cy, the government bond: for investment. 
In redemption of its faith as to the green- 
back, specie payment has been resumed. To 
redeem its faith as to the government bonds, 
government has paid par for all its securi- 
ties called in, and interest upon them as it 
became due. The intrinsic value of the 
greenback was its denominational gold face 
equivalent. This has been proved by re- 
Theintrinsic value of the gov- 
ernment bond is what the obligor, the gov- 
ernment, promises to pay in redeeming it 
when due. To persuade everybody to seek 
these: loans, the government did what all 
seekers of a market do—it offered to all tak- 
ers an inducement, and it offered this in- 
ducement confessedly within its proper 
powers. It declared that these securities 
should be free of all tax, assessment, or di- 
minution of any kind. These promises were 
at once accepted by vast numbers of patri- 
otic citizens, who willingly took the securi- 
ties, in large or small amounts, relying in 
perfect good faith upon the word of the 
government. A little later prudent people 
began to believe that the United States was, 
after all, a good note-maker, and that six 
per cent., five per cent., four per cent., free, 
in the long notes of the United States, were 
safer and better than ten per cent., eight per 
cent., and seven per cent. in the shorter ob- 
ligations of more doubtful promisers, subject 
to tax. States, too, and courts recognized 
the principle, and in form of law recognized 
the securities of the United States as first- 
class and preferred securities among the 
investments from which executors, admin- 
istrators, trustees, and guardians should be 
compelled to select. 

The provisions of law, so far as the Con- 
gress: of the United States is concerned, 
are to be found in Section 3701 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, as fol- 
lows, “All stocks, bonds, Treasury notes, 
and other obligations of the United States 
shall be exempt from taxation by or under 
State, or municipal, or local authority”; and 
in Section 1; act of Congress approved July 
14, 1870, authorizing the funded loans of 
1881 and 1891 and the four per cent. consols 
of 1907, which provides as follows, “all of 
which said several classes of bonds and the 
interest thereon shall be exempt from the 
payment of all taxes or duties of the United 
States, as well as from taxation in any form 
by or under State, municipal, or local au- 
thority.” It would seem as if the purpose 
of the government was made quite clear— 
its inducement, its bait, so to speak, so. ap- 
parent that no mistake could be made either 
about the motive for it or about the nature 
of the thing promised. When there is entire 
mutual understanding, the contract is com- 
plete. The government declared that these 


It is a question, of course, for indi-_| 


bonds should be wholly free from tax for- 
ever; and private investors as well as sav- 
ings-banks and_ trust companies took the 
government at its word, and State Legisla- 
tures and courts of law held that guardians 
and executors, administrators and trus 
might invest in them. With the close of | 
the war, and with returning prosperity, 
there arose a great and increasing demand 
for long and safe securities, and United 
States bonds, which sometimes lagged be- 
low par, found a ready sale above it, and 
from time to time, as demand varied, there 
was more or less fluctuation in prices, 

No question, however, was raised for many 
years after the war about taxing these se- 
curities; but now that all danger is past, 
and they are popular, and taken and 
sought at a premium, it is claimed that the 
market value of all United States stocks, 
above their par value, is subject to taxa-: 
tion. The Court of Appeals of New York 
holds that the claim “ that the market val- 
ue and not the par value of United States 
bonds should have been deducted from per- 
sonal estate exempt from taxation, is unten- 
able,” and “that the right of exemption is 
limited by the principle that State legisla- 
tion, which does not impair the usefulness 
or capability of such instruments to serve 
the government, is not within the rule of 
prohibition; that the bonds having been 
issued at par, it can not be supposed that 
Congress intended to extend the exemption 
beyond the amount for which they were is- 
sued”—in the case of The People, ex rel. Man- 
hattan Fire Insurance Company, against 
Board of Commissioners of Taxes of New 
York, Cuurcu, C. J., all concurring. This 
is laid down as the law of this State,and | 
under it the right is claimed to tax all 
United States bonds on the market values 
above par. The only recourse against this 
decision is an appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. If this be sound law, 
what becomes of the- inducement. to in- 
vest in such bonds? Is it just to compel. 
trustees and others who have bought for 
investment to pay a tax, out of other assets, 
on a premium, when, if they hold until pay- 
able, the investments will bring no more- 
than par, either at the hands of the obligor 
or in the market, thus paying-for a casual 
and temporary advance in the market which 
they do not realize? What law or princi- 
ple of right will warrant the taxation of a 
market premium on a United States bond in 
holding? If this decision be finally held for 
law, ought not executors and trustees, ad- 
ministrators and guardians, to consider 
whether they can not and ought not to do 
better by their cestuis que trust than to in- 
vest their funds in government securities ? 


INVIOLABILITY OF TELEGRAMS. 


THERE was great indignation and con- 
sternation some years ago when General 
BUTLER, as chairman of a committee, threw 
a drag-net over the telegraph offices, and 
drew in a great haul of every kind of pri- 
vate message. There was the same feeling 
which would have attended the sudden seiz- 
ure of a mail by a committee, and the expos- 
ure of private letters. The Western Union 
Telegraph Company is seeking legislation 
upon the subject, and the draft of a law 
which the company favors is the subject of 
recent comment in the Tribune by a distin- 
guished Western lawyer. His exposition is 
as clear as his temper is admirable, and the 
subject of his comment is one of very great 
importance. The bill of the company pro- 
vides that 
‘“‘all telegraph messages delivered for transmission to 
any telegraph company availing itself of the provisions 
of Title 65 of the Revised Statutes, and copies thereof 
made by such company at the place of destination, or 
at any intermediate point, shall be deemed to be pri- 
vate papers of the senders and receivers of such mes- 
sages, and shall be protected from unreasonable search 
and seizure, and from production as evidence in indi- 
vidual and legislative proceedings, to the same extent 
as letters sent by the United States mail.” 

The question is whether the bill provides 
such a remedy as to demand its enactment 
into law. It declares, a8 the commentator 
points out, that telegrams shall be deemed | 
to be private papers of the senders and re- 
ceivers, and that they shall be protected to - 
the same extent as letters sent. by mail, that 
is; from unreasonable search and seizure, 
and: from*production as evidence in indi- 
vidual and legislative proceedings. How 
far is this remedial of the alleged abuse ? 

The proposed law puts telegrams in the 
position of private and business letters, 
books of account, and other business papers 
and documents. But in the case of all these 
it is left to the courts to determine whether 
they shall be produced under a subpena or 
not. The law would be unnecessary if it 
should be held under existing laws, as the 
Supreme Court of Missouri, in a case involv- 
ing this precise question, has held, that pri- 
vate telegrams in the custody of the com- 
pany are in this sense private writings. 
Judge CooLry, indeed, a high authority, 
seems to have taken the ground, in the 
American Law Register, a year ago, that tele- 
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are privileged nications, and 
not amenable under any circumstances to 
the process of the courts. But the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections has 
rejected this view, which would substan- 
tially declare that a communication which 
if sent by mail would be subject to compul- 
sory process, would be absolutely exempt if 
sent by telegraph. This view, however, is 
not adopted in the bill. 

What, then,.is the exact scope of the pro- 
tection proposed? It would protect tele- 
. like letters. But this protection ex- 
ists only while letters are in the mail. After 


they are delivered, their production may be | 


legally compelled, unless they are “ privi- 
leged,” like letters between husband and 
wife, or between attorney and client. The 
proposed law can hardly seek protection 
during the interval of transmission, as in 
the mails, because telegraphic transmission 
is instantaneous; nor does it probably in- 
tend to protect telegrams while in posses- 
sion of the company as letters are protected 
while in the mails, because that would priv- 
ilege them against any compulsory produc- 
tion. Such compulsion is a legal power 
which the common interest can not totally 
renounce, although it should very carefully 
guard. The abuse aimed at should undoubt- 
edly be prevented, but, in correcting it, pow- 
ers essential to the welfare of society must 
not be swept away. It can not be urged 
that the wanton disclosure of telegrams can 
not be prevented except by making»all tel- 
egrams absolutely privileged. The critic of 


. the proposed law suggests that the object 


sought could be gained more certainly by 
providing that telegrams shall be private 
papers, producible only upon affidavit of 
their existence with a sufficiently certain 
description, and the alleged contents of the 
telegrams showing their relevancy to the 
cause, satisfying the court that there is 
probable cause for their production, and 
giving reasonable notice to the sender or 
receiver of the telegram, with reasonable 
opportunity to show cause against its pro- 
duction. There should be also a criminal 
penalty for false affidavit, and right of ac- 
tion for damages against willfully or mali- 
ciously procuring the unnecessary disclos- 
ure of telegrams. Some simple provisions 
of this kind would secure the proper invio- 
lability of telegraphic communication, with- 
out depriving the public of a just legal su- 
pervision of all but wisely privileged private 
documents. The legal correspondent of the, 
Tribune shows conclusively the inadequacy 
and obscurity of the proposed bill. 


MR. BAYARD’S SPEECH OF 1861. 


A SPEECH of Mr. BAYARD’s at the begin- 
ning of the rebellion has just been publish- 
ed, and, as is said, at the instigation of Mr. 
TILDEN or of his friends. But as most things 
which bear upon the Democratic canvass 
are attributed to the agency of Mr. TILDEN, 
this particular story may be believed or not 
without affecting the fact that the publica- 
Mr. 
BayaRp’s faithful friend, the New York 
World, takes the bull by the horns. It de- 
clares that the Democratic party can not 
evade its own record, and that Mr. BAYARD’s 
speech is a sound statement of the Demo- 
cratic attitude during the war. The World 
maintains that although Mr. BAYARD advo- 
cated acquiescence in secession a8 an accom- 
plished fact, he did not defend the principle, 
and that in doing this he really did no more 
than Mr. GREELEY. Moreover, the World 
holds that Mr. BAYARD’s position in 1861 
will not harm him in 1880, if Mr. TILDEN’s 
position at the same time did not prevent, 


_as the World believes, his election in 1876. 


If the speech has been published to help 
Mr. TILDEN’s chances, it is curious that the 
instigator should not have seen that it would 
inevitably provoke the retaliation of a plain 
exposure of Mr. TILDEN’s war record. This 
was made during the canvass of 1876, and 
it is familiar to every one who remembers 
the days.of the war. However much of a 
secessionist Mr. BAYARD may have been, 
Mr. TILDEN was a chief Copperhead. If the 
honors of a Democratic nomination are to 
be awarded to a Democrat who in every 
way chilled and embarrassed and denounced 
& vigorous prosecution of the war for the 
Union, and fed the flame of hope in the 
breast of rebellion, no one more richly mer- 
its them,than Mr. TILpEN. He or his friends 
have chosen, by republishing this speech, to 
arouse the old*war feeling, and to appeal to 
the memories of the war days. Did they 
really suppose that Mr. TILDEN’s chances 
would be improved by such an appeal ? 

However deep Mr. BAYARD may be in the 
mud, Mr, TILDEN is still deeper in the mire. 
He not only denounced the formation of the 
Republican party as a blunder or a crime, 
he was not only a member of the Tweddle 
Hall Convention which denied the right of 
the government to “coerce” a State, he not 
only declared with the rest of his party that: 
the war was a failure, but he was one of the 


gons whom it has 


founders of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Political Information, which was a“ literary 
bureau” to provide for the poisoning of the 
public mind during the war by évery form 
of opposition to the government, and of 
apology for slavery and rebellion. What 
word or deed of Mr. TICDEN during the war 
friendly to liberty or to the struggle for the 
Union can be now recalled? Ifit had fallen 
to him to save the Union, he would have 


bought its salvation by still more abject 


submission to the'slave power, or he would 
have suffered it to be destroyed. It is a 
ludicrous stroke of policy upon the part of 
Mr. TILDEN’s friends to challenge an inspec- 
tion of his “ war record.” 


COFFEE-HOUSES V. “GIN-MILLS.” 


Tue New-York Coffee-house Company proposes 
to meet the “ gin-mills’”’on their own ground. The 
gentlemen concerned are practical business men, 
the directors being Morris K. Jesup, Henry E. 


Corneivs R. Anew, | 


E. Doper, Jun., Jos. W. JoHN 
A. Srewart, H. Appieron, and they 
mean to provide pleasant refreshment-rooms, with 
recreation ip the form of simple games, with news- 
papers, magazines, etc., cheerful and attractive re- 
sorts, to compete with the “saloons” and bar- 
rooms which now, with warmth and light and 
cheer, attract those whose homes are not enticing, 
and plant in every community the seeds of drunk- 
enness and crime. 

This project is not one of mere charity or be- 
nevolence, although it has its spring in human 
sympathy. The proposed coffee-houses are to be 
conducted upon commercial principles, and the 
company hopes to pay a fair dividend to the share- 
holders. There is such a company in Liverpool, 
which has had gratifying ‘success, and similar 
movements have begun in London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and elsewhere. The plan contemplates 
a capital of $50,000 in 2000 shares of $25 each, 
and the United States Trust Company are the 
company’s bankers, to whom payment for shares 
will be made. 

This method of dealing with the curse of drunk- 
enness has been long felt by the wisest thinkers 
upon the subject to be the wisest plan. The pas- 
sion for ardent spirits is in most cases the result 
of circumstances. It is not an original appetite, 
although in some instances it is unhappily inher- 
ited; and if an innocent bar-room can be made 
as bright and attractive as that which now tempts 
the unwary and ignorant youth who, after the 
day’s work, naturally look for society and plea- 
sure, the gain will be immense. We once heard 
a Democratic legislator define a “ gin-mill” as the 
poor man’s club. But there is no reason that the 
poor man’s club should be a place which steals 
the bread of his family and his own self-respect. 
The poor man’s club need not be a school of 
crime and criminals. The poor man’s club need 
not knock him into a brute. This is the convic- 
tion of the public-spirited gentlemen who propose 
the Coffee-house Company, and who appeal to the 


good sense of the community to sustain their hu- 


mane enterprise. 


GLIMPSES OF SEWARD AND 
SUMNER. 


WE have already alluded to the pleasant “ Rem- 
iniscences of a Journalist” which Mr. C. T. Cone- 
poN is publishing in the Zribune. In a late num- 
ber he gives some very interesting recollections 
of Mr.Sewarp and Mr. Sumner. Here is a vivid 
glimpse of Mr. Sewarp: | 

‘It was upon a dreary day in December, 1855, that 
my friend Colonel Ezra Linooin said to me, in Bos- 
ton, ‘Mr. Sewarp is at the Tremont House—let us go 
up and see him.’ Mr. Sewarp was on his way to Plym- 
outh, where, upon the coming Forefathers’-day, he 
was to deliver the oration. I was only too happy to 
accept the invitation. I would say nothing more of 
the interview if I did not think that all the circum- 
stances afforded some illustrations of the character 
and career of Mr. Sewarp. We found the Senator 
and statesman solitary and alone, sitting by the fire in 
the gentlemen’s parlor, reading a k which was just 
published, and which proved to be Lewzs’s Life of Goe- 
the. He made some critical remarks upon the work, 
and said that he had gone down that morning to 
Messrs. Troknok & Fieips to procure it. With some 
lingering literary tastes which many years of hard 
practical work and inadequate cultivation had failed 
entirely to extinguish, I warmed at once to a member 
of Congress who cared for GorrTueE, and could find con- 
solation in reading him at a tavern fire on a foggy De- 
cember morning. I thought then that Mr. Szwarp 
seemed to be a little hurt that nobody had before call- 
ed upon him; for his arrival had been announced in 
the morning newspapers. He said, ‘I have seen noth- 
ing of ——, nor of ——, nor of ——,’ and then shuttin 
his book with a mild emphasis, he asked when the nex 
train started for Plymouth, where his oration was the 
day following to be delivered. I am in doubt whether 
he said, in so many words, that he was anxious to be 
away, but I caught his feeling from every look and 
gesture.” 


Mr. Conapon explains the absence of the vis- 
itors whom Mr. Sewarp expected, by the remark 
that “he was emphatically a man of conscience, 
and conscience just then was working hard to hold 
its own in the vicinity of the Tremont House.” 

It was the time when the old Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties were “sloughing off” the convic- 
tions and the purposes and character which made 
the Republican party. Upon this point Mr. Cone- 
pon says of Mr. Sumner, who was one of the “ Con- 
science Whigs” : 


“There never was a man upon whom the harness of 
He began bolting; 


that Mr. nor coaxed, 

nor driven, into saying or doing anything which his 

unimpaired conscience did not approve....If I have 

been becanee, of all the public per- 
t t n use e 

} ’or ill fortune to know, 


of all these years, one 


he seems to me, 


of the brightest and purest. Scholar, orator, pbilan- 
thropist, reformer, jurist, lawyer, and law-maker, he 
was never a mere politician, for which let us thank 
God and courage !” 

It is always well to remember that it is brave 
men—men who have the courage of their convic- 
tions, not trimmers and cowards and time-servers 
—who make parties. It was only a few weeks 
before Mr. Concpon saw Mr. Sewarp in Boston 
that Mr. Sewarp in Albany had left the Whig 
and declared his adhesion to the new Republican 
party. “I do not know,” he said, at the end of 
that memorable speech, “that it will always, or 
even long, preserve its courage, its moderation, 
and its consistency. If it shall do so, it will res- 
cue and save the country... .So long as the Re- 
publican party shall be firm and faithful to the 
Constitution, the Union, and the rights of man, I 
shall serve it with the reservation of that personal 
independence which is my birthright, but at the 
same time with the zeal and devotion that patri- 
otism allows and enjoins.” This was the spirit 
of conviction and independence which made the 
Republican party, and which alone will preserve it. 


A DROLL DILEMMA, 


Ir a man’s actual existence should not be ac- 
cepted as evidence of his having been born, it 
would be very difficult for him to prove it other- 
wise. But in Germany, if an American could not 
establish his birth in some other way than by his 
existence, he would be in a very absurd or even 
in a very pitiful situation. The American infant 
usually announces his own birth in an unmistak- 
able manner. But still Austria is not satisfied 
without an official certificate of the self-evident 
fact. An American gentleman and his wife, liv- 
ing in Vienna with their young family, were 
compelled to send home for certificates of the 
birth of their children, that they might be admit- 
ted to school. 

An American mother in Leipsic, whose daugh- 
ter was about to be married in that city, learned 
to her amazement that the government would not 
permit the marriage to take place until the moth- 
er could prove by a properly attested certificate 
that her daughter had been born. . Nor was this 
all. Her only son and support, a youth of twen- 
ty, was ordered into the army, and he pleaded in 
vain that he was an American citizen, born in 
New York. The authorities ‘demanded the birth 
record, and the despairing mother wrote to New 
York, and a certificate was sent to her. But an- 
other American mother in an Austrian village 
could not procure documentary evidence that her 
daughter had been legally born, and the girl was 
refused admittance to the school. 

It is estimated that there are a hundred such 
cases every year. They occur chiefly, of course, 
among families of German descent, and they make 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics a very important 
office for that class of American citizens. The 
German laws upon the subject are very stringent, 
and they are essential to a perfect census. Our 
own system has been less exact, but we see with 
pleasure that Mr. Fiske, of Richmond County, has 
introduced a bill in the New York Legislature, 
which has been favorably reported, which pro- 
vides that a registry of marriages, births, and 
deaths shall be made at the clerk’s office in every 
town and village, the expense to be a county 
charge. Under such.a law, it will be every Amer- 
ican’s fault, wherever he may be, if he can not 
prove by the most satisfactory evidence that he 
was born. 


PERSONAL. 


Ir President Hayrgs is not careful, he will be- 

n to be known as a humorist. The Rev. Dr. 

ORTER, Of Charleston, South Carolina, who was 
lately in Washington askin 
abandoned United States Arsenal in that city 
for his school for white and colored boys, said 
that he had called on Mrs. Haygs, who express- 
ed great interest in the school. The reply was, 
PorTER, I.don’t know how much 
Mrs. Hayes may have with Congress, but I assure 
you she has great influence with the President.” 

—The Empress of Austria is noted for her 
liking for out-door exercise, especially on horse- 
back, being a dashing horsewoman. She is per- 
haps better known for linguistic accomplish- 
ments, speaking fluently most of the languages 
of modern Europe, and being also a good musi- 
cian. She is fond of literature, and among her 
attendants has readers in various languages, to 
whom she enjoys listening. She is not very 
popular, it is said, among the ladies of the court 
circle, since she has no taste for small chatter 
and fashionable amusements. She amuses her- 
self with her drawing, embroidery, riding, and 
last, but not least, in playing with her little 
daughter VALERIE, for whom she has an almost 
idolatrous affection. 

—It will be curious to see how Mr. JamgEs Rus- 
SELL LOWELL will be received when he reaches 
London as Minister—by Lord Hartineron, for 
instance, who, when in this city during the re- 
bellion, wore a Secession badge at an evening 
entertainment, and of whom Mr. LOWELL satir- 
ically wrote, ‘‘In a civilized country he might 
have been roughly handled.’?’ When Lord Hart- 
INGTON was presented to the President at Wash- 
ington, Mr. LINCOLN, who had Heard of the badge 
- business, persisted in calling him Mr. Partine- 
TON, greatly to the young man’s disgust. And 
how will the Poet Laureate receive Mr. LoweLL? 
‘“*The dainty trick of TENNYSON cloys,” says 
LOWELL; and he calls the unlaureated Brown- 
ING “by far the richest nature of the time.” 
Yet Mr. BROWNING can hardly love Mr. Low- 
ELL, for to this Lape d re is appended 
the comment that ‘‘ the author of ‘ The Ring and 
the Book’ becomes more obscure with every 
poem he writes.” 

_--Memorial services in honor of RoBErt 
Ralkes are to take place in England in June 
next, under the patronage of the Queen. Mr. 
RaIKEsS was a printer, and the editor of the 
Gloucester Journal, but his great fame rests upon 
the fact that he was the founder of Sunday- 
schools, and that one hundred years ago he em- 
| ployed several women to teach a number of 


ragged children found in the streets of Glouces- 


for the use of the. 


| 


ter. He paid these women a shilling a The 
children were taught from 10 a.m. to 12; after 
an hour’s recess, they read a lesson and went to 
church. After church they repeated the cate- 
chism till after five, and were then charged to go 
home at once and quietly. The memorial serv- 
ices are to take place in Westminster Abbey, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and at Lambeth Palace, and 
are to be under the direction of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Dean StaNLEY, the Lord Mayor, 
and other high dignitaries. 

—President Cuaptn, of Beloit College, Wis- 
consin, is the oldest college president in this 
country, so far as actual service goes. He was 
elected in 1851; President ANDERSON, of Roch- 
ester University, in 1853; and President AN- 
DREWS, of Marietta College, Ohio, in 1855. 

—There are few better talkers in the country 
than JOSEPH JEFFERSON. His voice and man- 
ner are very gentle and attractive. He never 
wants a word, and he paints for the mind’s eye 
as artistically as he does for the natural eye with 
his pencil and brush. He has numbers of plea- 
sant songs, with which he accompanies himself 
on the piano, that are the delight of children as 
well as grown-up people. The hearty laughter 
of the little folks at hearing him sing “ Brother 
John,” and the “‘ Three Sailors of Bristol City,’’ 
is just as much enjoyed by himself as by them, © 
so genuinely fond is he of children. ‘ 

—The best debating speaker among the Irish 
Home Rulers in Parliament, both in manner and 
substance, and one of the best in the House, is 
said to be Mr. O’Connor PoweERr, who is favor- 
ably remembered in New York. Mr. Justin 
McCartTHy, whose character and literary repu- 
tation make him a very valuable accession to the 
Home Rule ranks, has great readiness of ideas 
and fluency of speech, and there is an artistic 
form about what he does which is refreshing 
amid the slovenliness of British oratory. Byt 
at present the training of the journalist and the 
book-man is conspicuous, and Mr. McCarTHuy 
improvises essays and leading articles rather 
than Parliamentary speeches. : 

—Mr. JOHN M. BroaDHEAD, who died a few 
days since in South Newmarket, New Hamp- 
shire, bequeathed $10,000 to establish a library 
in that town, provided the town will change its 
name to Newfield, its formername. Mr. 
HEAD was formerly for many years Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury at Washington. 

—The oldest minister in the Church of Scot- ~ 
land is the Rev. WaLTER Home, of Polwarth, - 
Berwickshire, who was ordained fifty-seven years 
ago, and succeeded his father as the miuister of 
the church of that place. 

—It is said that Prince de Lynar, who mar- 
ried the opulent Miss Parsons, of Ohio, and who 
sent in his resignation from the Prussian diplo- 
matic service rather than accept the mission to 
Brazil, some years ago, is about to be re-instated 
by the German Foreign Office. 

—Mr. CHAUNCEY SLATER, foreman of a shop 
in Mansfield, Connecticut, recently fell heir to 
$100,000. The other day he got a check for 
$90,000, which he pocketed unconcernedly, and 
kept on at work. He says he shall keep on as 
foreman, wear his old clothes, and not go into 
silver mining. There is still $10,000 due on the 
bequest, and he will probably take the Chaunceys 
of getting that rather than rush into mines and 
such. 

—Dean STANLEY has again given expression to 
his independence, and his aversion to the views 
of certain magnates of the Church of England, 
who, at a recent meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, took occasion to fire 
off their opposition to Bishop CoLENso. The 
Dean rose and said: ‘‘As a eo of the 
Gospel, Bishop COLENSO will be remembered — 
long after you are dead and buried.’’ This was 
the signal for astorm, but the Dean quietly stood, 
and presently said : 

**T will not be restrained by this mockery, this ridi- 
cule, these jeers. There will be one bishop who, when 
his own interests were on one side, and the interects 
of a poor savage chief on the other, did not hesitate 
to sacrifice his_own, and with a manly generosity, for 
which this society has not a word of sympathy, did his 
best to protect the suppliant, did not hesitate to come 
over from Africa to England to plead the cause of this 
poor unfriended savage, and when he had secu the 
support of the Colonial Office—unlike other colonial 
bisho he immediately went back to his diocese. 
For all these things the iety for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ap to have no sympathy; but you may 
a upon it that outside these walls—in the world 
at large—whenever Natal is mentioned they will win 

ro rs 0 e n e nine n cen 
the Bishop of Natal was net the least efficient.” _— 

—Bishop Smpson, of the M. E. Church, is a 
native of Cadiz, Ohio, and as a boy was timid, - 
awkward, and overgrown, sensitive as to his per- 
sonal appearance, but manly, and a hard student. 
He lived apart from his school-mates, and spend- 
ing his time in reading and thinking, was consid- 
ered ungenial and uncompanionabie. When he 
left Cadiz, at twenty-five, their opinion of him 
had changed. 

—Sir Moses MontTerFIoRg, now in his ninety- 
sixth year, was recently presented by the parish 
of St. Luke’s, at Ramsgate, England, with a hand- 
somely bound volume of the Old Testament in 
Hebrew and English, as a recognition of his 

reat charity for many years to the poor of 
megate and its neighborhood. 

—Lieutenant H. H. Smiru, of Boston, has 
found that a brave and generous deed seldom 
gore unrewarded. - In 1876 he saved from death 

y drowning two children of a Maryland gentle- 
man, who lately died and bequeathed twenty- 
seven thousand dollars to Lieutenant Smiru. 

—King ALFonso’s most notabie characteristic 
is his extreme good nature. He is a light-heart- 
ed, emotional young gentleman, with a keen ap- 
petite for pleasure, and a remarkable frankness 
ofspeech. He can appreciate a fact with a clear- 
ness of perception which does honor to his un- 
derstanding, and his practical good sense is mush 
greater than his imagination. To command his 
attention, it is necessary to show him some solid 
advantage, and he is by no means disposed to 
overestimate fine words and varnish. A person 
who wished him success went to congratulate 
him immediately after his proclamation as King 
of Spain, and found him rather puzzled than im- 
pressed by what had happened. ‘‘ It is all weil 
and good,”’ he said, with agreeable simplicity, 
**to call me ‘sire’, and tell me I am a sovereign, 
but I have yet received no money, and I do not 
quite know what to make of this business. A 
king without money will never do.” (‘‘ Un roi 
sans argent ne va du tout.’’) His Majesty, 
having delivered himself of this sentiment with- 
out the smallest embarrassment, seemed to rely 
on his visitor to confirm the sober truth of it. 
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of Massachusetts, who would never have been a party | ) i 
at all if he and a few other men had not dared to act | 
and speak for themselves, are now a little shocked | 
when any of their great associates show signs of rest- | 
ive disloyalty; but they found long before he died | a 
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ted to the bar, and was prcticing law in his na- 


Indiana, in 1834. 
tive city when the war broke out. 
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In 1873 he was sent as Minister-to Mexico. 
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Colonel Joun W. Foster, our new Minister to 


ernor, which position he held during three terms. 
Russia, was born in Evansville, 


In 1872 he was appointed Consul at Liverpool, 
was transferred to Paris in 1878, and was nomi- 
amount of hard fighting. He attained the full 
rank of Colonel, commanded a brigade of cavalry 


in Burnsipe’s expedition to East Tennessee, and 
subsequently commanded a division in that re- 


nated Minister to Spain in January of this year. 
diately entered the service, was commissioned an 
officer of Indiana Volunteers, and saw an unusual 
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Mills, Ohio, December 27, 1831. 


COLONEL JOHN W. by VALLETO, MEx!00.] 
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served for two years, and was then elected Gov- 


that year, recovering from his wound, he was 


elected Secretary of State of Wisconsin. 


full Colonel of the same regiment in McC et- 
LAN’s and Pope’s campaigns ; participated in four- 
teen battles; was for some months a prisoner of 
arm by a cannon-ball at Gettysburg; was made 
Brigadier-General of Volunteers and Captain in — 
the Regular Army August 5, 1863. While at home 


as Captain in the Second Wisconsin Volunteers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, dating from June, 1861; was 


of the rebellion he entered the military service 
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THE FALL OF FORT WASHINGTON. 


On the northwestern end of New York Island 
arises a lofty series cf rocky bills, broken by 
several depressions, known as Fort Washington. 
Many of our citizens have no doubt never visited 
these still rugged heights and cliffs ; few remem- 
ber that amidst their declivities and defiles oc- 
curred one of the fiercest battles of the Revolu- 
tion. Their tops are crowned by fine houses and 
ry homes; the view over 
i ificent; it is probable that in the nex 
sag the fairest quarter of the city will have 
grown up on this appropriate site. But at pres- 
ent the heights of Fort Washington still retain 
something of that isolation and security that 
made them in 1776-the natural seat for a for- 
tress, They extend nearly five miles along the 
river. To the southeast they rise abruptly from 
the Harlem plain, and_only a narrow leads 
up from the railroad station to the top of the 
hill. Here they would seem almost impregna- 
ble. On the north and east the Spuyten Duy- 
vel Creek and Harlem. River run almost beneath 
the extremity of the heights. On the west the 
Hudson gave them apparently a safe protection ; 
on the south the hills and valleys slope away to 
the.Bloomingdale plain. The favorable site was 


_eecupied by the Americans in the summer of 


1776; a rude fortress in the interior and some 
exterior barriers were raised along the sides of 
the hills; a garrison of 2000 men held the exten- 
sive works. But when, in September, Washing- 
ton fled with his beaten troops across the Harlem 
River, the defenders of the fort were left isolated 
in the midst of their foes, their brave command- 
ers still confident of their power to repel an attack, 
eager perhaps to find a new Bunker Hill within 


the limits of New York. 


But the situation of the American forces was 
very different at Fort Washington from that of 
Prescott and Warren at Breed’s or Bunker Hill. 
There the whole body was gathered within a sin- 
gle intrenchment ; they were united and firm ; the 
enemy advanced in front in an open attack ; be- 
hind the garrison lay a way of escape, before 
them the thick masses of the British troops 
showed them at once all their danger and their 
hope. . Unhappily at Fort Washington everything 
was different. The 2000 or-3000 men were scat- 


' tered in various posts along a line of several miles. 


The little forts at Cock Hill, Tryon, Tubby Hook, 


> and Manhattanville were occupied by a force too 


small for any useful end. The:enemy advanced, 
unseen at times, amidst the thickets. Four sep- 
arate attacks were made at different points by an 
overwhelming force, and the patriot’ army, shat- 
tered and broken after a desperate contest, was 
driven to take refuge in the crowded fort. Wash- 
ington must have been-familiar with many of the 
disadvantages and the strength of the lofty range 
of hills. On their top was the house of Colonel 
Roger Morris, of the British army, long afterward 


- the well-known residence of Madame Jumel, and 


the scene of her singular union with Aaron Burr, 
and their final separation.. The splendid mansion, 
enlarged, but now somewhat neglected, still crowns 
the rocky height. Here Washington for a time 
made his head-quarters, and it was with a strange 
interest that he must have looked upon the de- 
serted and once happy home of one for whom he 
had avowed an early attachment. In their youth 
Roger Morris and Washington had served togeth- 

*er in the campaign with Braddock; they met 
again in New York as suitors for the hand of the 
fair Mary Phillipse, the heiress, whose loyal father 
owned a great estate around Yonkers. The young 
provincial officer was neglected for his British 
rival. Colonel Morris carried off the prize, and 
occupied a fine house on the heights afterward 
to be named in honor of Washington, hoping, no 
doubt, to pass in ease his colonial exile. But the 
war came. The soldier was summonéd to the 
army; Morris ‘and his father-in-law /Phillipse 
were avowed and bitter Tories ; and Washington, 
on his retreat from New York, lived for a time in 
the deserted mansion of his former associate in 

_love and war. Here he no doubt discovered that 
the heights would be indefensible against a nu- 
merous force. He was anxious to evacuate the 
post, but Congress had ordered it to be held at 
all risks; the Hudson they were resolved to pro- 
tect. Opposite Fort. Washington was Fort Lee, on 
the Palisades, and the government at Philadelphia 
fancied that by maintaining the two posts it would 

_be possible to prevent the royal fleet from” ds- 
cending the Hudson. 

It wasavain hope. Already in November, 1776, 
three British ships of war lay anchored along the 
pleasant Bloomingdale shore, their guns com- 
manding the passage of the river. Howe, with a 
strong force, was at Dobb’s Ferry, preparing to 
march upon Fort Washington, with whose posi- 
tion and defenses he was already no doubt famil- 
iar. The struggle was near that was to decide 
its fate. Ina cloudy night a large body of the 
English sailed up the Hudson in flat-bottomed 
boats to the mouth of Spuyten Duyvel, and had 
landed safely on the Westchester side. They 
were to cross over, and attack the upper extrem- 

-ity of the heights. In that chill November sea- 
son, when the hills were swept by sharp winds, 
and the leafless woods, bare and waste, scarcely 
broke their force, when the approach of winter 
was felt even in comfortable homes and quiet 


' villages, it is easy to imagine the pains and perils 


of the patriots on their exposed outposts. k- 
ing down from the lofty site of the fort, the 
highest point on New York Island, iit is possible 
almost to see the scattered bands of Americans 
crouching beneath their breastworks, separated 
in small companies by the dividing hills, exposed 
to the chill air of the November nights, ill fed, 
ill armed, a band of heroes waiting for their doom. 
They were chiefly from Pennsylvania and Mary- 


’ Jand. Magaw, their brave commander, when 


Howe summoned him to surrender, refused, and 
sent a copy of his answer to Washington, across 
the river. He was confident of victory. Greene 


sent overre-enforcements. The garrison amount- 
ed to nearly three thousand men. But they were 
scattered from Fort George and Cock Hill, on the 
northern extremity of the heights, to the sloping 
shades of Manhattanville. | 

A fierce cannonade at dawn on November 16 
resounded along the Harlem River where now 
the railroad engine alone disturbs the morning’s 
peace ; the English batteries poured in their rain 
of shot upon the American works; the four at- 
tacks began nearly at the same moment, and were) 


led by the chiefs of the English army. On the | 


south, at Manhattanville, Lord Percy, and Lord 
Howe with eight hundred men, crossing from the’ 
Harlem plain, assailed a force of one hundred and. 
fifty Americans under Colonel Cadwallader, of 
Pennsylvania, and were plainly held in check. 
Far to the north, at Fort Tryon and Cock Hill, the 
battle was still moresevere. Knyphausen, with his 
Hessians, climbed the hillsnear Tubby Hook, drove 
out the small garrison from Cock Hill, but was 
repelled for some time from Fort Tryon by the 
brave Rawlings and his Maryland riflemen. A 
large number of Hessians were’ killed. While 
the battle was raging a boat crossed over from 
Fort Lee that bore with it Cesar and his for- 
tunes. Washington, with Putnam, Greene, and 
Mercer, landed on the dangerous shore, climbed 
the hills, and from the Morris house looked down. 
upon the battle. How they escaped the Eng- 
lish cruisers, what they hoped to win by their rash 
daring, can scarcely be discovered. But Colonel 
Magaw, from the fort, still hoped for victory. 
The four American generals once more clambered 
down the hills to their boat, and crossed in safe- 
ty to the Jersey shore. One almost trembles at 
the story. In a solitary boat were the three 
commanders who did most for the cause of free- 
dom. A shot from a British ship of war might 
have changed the history of the continent. 

The hours passed slowly over the brave de- 
fenders of the heights; each moment was filled 
with boundless perils. Two British divisions had 
crossed over the Harlem River while Rawlings in 
the north and Cadwallader at the extreme south 
were holding their assailants in check ; one climb- 
ing the wooded hills drove the Americans from 
Fort George, a small out-work ; the other pierced 
their lines, and also won the ascent of the declivity. 
The heights were lost ; the enemy held the coveted 
advantage, and gathered on the rising land around 
the fort. Rawlings ‘was beaten back from Fort 
Tryon, and made his way to the interior lines. 
Cadwallader, fighting bravely, pursued by Lord 
Percy, and nearly cut off by the successful attack 
on the heights, miade his way by some almost in- 
explicable path from Manhattanville to the dis- 
tant citadel. All the morning, from the late No- 
vember dawn, the roar of cannon and musketry 
had echoed along those still heights where now 
the peaceful villas look down on the rich. Harlem 
flats, and where the quiet river awaits the march 
of progress; the hills and woods from shore to 
shore were strewn with the dead and dying. At 
last the whole American force was driven toward 
the fort, the battle raged around the beleaguered 
height; the fields around Fort Washington were 
covered with the British and Hessian dead. About 
one o’clock Washington had sent word from Fort 
Lee that if the garrison could hold out until even- 
ing, he would endeavor to bring them off. But 
already the fort had surrendered. The unequal 
contest was ended. Howe sent in a last sum- 
mons before the assault, and Colonel Magaw yield- 
ed up his untenable post. From his high station 
on the opposite highlands Washington had watch- 
ed with inexpressible interest the progress of the 
battle ; with firmness and decision he was pre- 
pared to aid the garrison ; he had sailed in an open 
boat, in the midst of the foe, to their relief. But 
when he saw the slaughter of his helpless men 
under the walls of the fort by the British and 
Hessian pikes and guns, when he beheld at last 
the British flag wave in triumph over the well- 
known height, he burst, it is said, into floods of 
tears. It was no unmanly weakness. He was 
probably preparing for some desperate decision, 
He may have imagined in that decisive moment 
a Trenton and a Princeton. 

EvGENE LAWRENCE. 


THE CHINESE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tut Chinese emigrates, but he does not assim- 
ilate. So far as is possible, he preserves in his 
new home all the manners and customs of the old. 
Having been born in the “Celestial Empire,” 
whose arrangements he regards as perfect, the 
strange civilization of the West has no attraction 
for him, and he will have none of it. Such a 
scene, therefore, as the one in our engraving on 
page 260 has about it nearly all the elements of 
a holiday celebration in Canton or Pekin. The 
Chinese quarter of San Francisco, lit up and 
adorned for a festival, might be a strip of a most 
populous Asiatic city inserted in the midst of a 
characteristically American town. 

The street peculiarities of the “quarter” are 
most typical of its Mongolian character. The 
predominating colors which greet the eye are red 
and gilt, most of the insignia of business consist- 
ing of bright red letters. The signs, which read 
vertically, instead of horizontally like our own, 
frequently extend from the lintel to the threshold 
of the door. The sidewalks on either side are 
crowded with stalls for the sale of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and a thousand articles familiar only to 
the Mongolian appetite and taste. In a space 
not two feet wide and three feet long, a cobbler 
finds room on the sidewalk to carry on his trade. 
Every nook and irregularity between doors and 
entrances to basements is occupied by cobblers, 
tinkers, razor-sharpeners, fruit-sellers, and other 
“curb-stone merchants.” Some of these pay a 
small rental for the privileges they enjoy, but 
many are free tenants. During the evening the 
leading streets of the quarter are more thronged 
and crowded by pedestrians than 


any other quar. 


ter of the city. The theatres, the restaurants, 
the joss-houses, and some of the other buildings 
are fancifully decorated and illuminated on their 
balconies and other stories during the evening, 
while Chinese lanterns of all sizes and shapes 
flutter and flicker in front of all public places. 

Like other Californians, many of the Chinese 
board at restaurants. The merchants usually 
keep a cook and small kitchen in the rear of their 
establishments, and usé the principal room for a 
dining-room ; but they all go to restaurants for 
great dinners, and the common people live con- 
stantly in them. The cheap cellar eating-places 
are ‘exceedingly filthy, but the more reputable 
restaurants are quite respectable in their ap- 
pointments and general appearance. Chinese 
cooking is more like the French than the Eng- 
lish. They are fond of cutting everything up 
fine, and mixing different things together. Their 
meats are usually well cooked. The principal 
drawbacks to the enjoyment of a Chinese din- 
ner are the inability of the Americans to use 
chopsticks, and the fact that many of the dishes 
taste of oil or rancid butter. Then each one 
drives his own chopsticks into the common dish ; 
this requires considerable skill and practice, and 
is not generally agreeable to the American taste. 
The more important restaurants, however, keep 
knives, forks, plates, table-cloths, and napkins, 
and can on due notice get up quite a respectable 
American dinner. 

Newspaper writers have sometimes told their 
readers that only Christian Chinamen leave off 
the queue and adopt the American style of dress. 
This is a mistake. A few Chinese istians 
have adopted the American dress and discard- 
ed the queue, but most of them have not done 
so. A number, who are very far from being 
Christians, have also changed their dress and 
discarded the queue. It has been said that one- 
half the Chinese in America would be glad to 
adopt our fashions in dress if a general~move 
could. be made in that direction. But if they 
should do this,.on returning to China, custom 
would compel them to resume the queue and the 
Chinese dress..; Probably the queue stands more 
in the way of the Chinese becoming American- 
ized than any other one thing. So long as the 
queue is retained, the Chinese fashion of dress will 
be retained, and the two things will forever make 
them a distinct and peculiar people. If they 
would adopt our customs in these things, they 
would ngt be much more unlike us than the 
Japanese, Italians, or Portuguese, and the way 
would be opened for further and more rapid as- 
similation. 

The presence of these Mongolians on our 
shores, with their singular costumes, small appe- 
tites, and placid ways of performing work, has 


given rise to a vast amount of discussion and . 


sore prejudice. In the early days of California 
the antagonisms between the whites and the Chi- 
nese were developed mostly in the mining re- 
gions, and have continued with more or less bit- 
terness until now, the hostility being always most 
active during the canvass for State and general 
elections. These unfortunate Asiatics are accused 
of being an injury to the best interests of our coun- 
try and our people because they cheapen labor, and 
because they are an inferior race.. It is charged 
that the most of them come here as slaves ; that 
they do not pay taxes ; that they do not consume 
our products, but send their money home, thus 
draining our country of its wealth ; that they are 
the careless authors of destructive fires ; that they 
displace white laborers, driving them to pursue 
lives of beggary, prostitution, and crime. . 

A great many writers have dealt with the “ Chi- 
nese problem,” as it is called, but few have dis- 
cussed it as exhaustively as the Rev. O. Gipson, 
from whose valuable little work, entitled The Chi- 
nese in America, a portion of the material for this 
article has been drawn. According to this rever- 
end gentleman’s opinion, instead of driving labor- 
ers or professional men from the field, the presence 
and labor of the Chinese have opened up indus- 
tries which have stimulated the demand for such 
white laborers and professional men. As to the 
charge that the Chinese have taken employment 
from our women and girls, there may be single 
instances of the kind, but as a general charge it 
is not true. House-servants, sewing-women, and 
laundry-workers are as well paid in San Francisco 
as in New York. 

The labor conflict in California, Mr. Grsson in- 
sists, is, “as a general question, simply and only 
a much-needed competition between the China- 
man and the Irishman. The Irishman has a vote, 
and so some aspiring politicians are on his side ; 
but all the industries of the State, all the capital 
of the State looking for investment in industrial 
pursuits, demand this competition of labor as an 
indispensable element of investment, development, 
and success. This competition, however, in this 
city is limited to a few of the lighter and lower 
industries. The Chinamen make overalls, and 
slippers, and shoes, and cigars, and shirts; but no 
overalls for the trade were made in this country 
until the Chinamen made them. The Chinamen 
do not labor upon the public works of the city, 
the grading, paving, and repaving of the streets, 
nor upon any of the public buildings of the State. 
There are no Chinese house-carpenters, nor brick- 
layers, nor painters, nor blacksmiths, nor foundry- 
men ; no Chinese printers, nor book-binders, nor 
tailors (of American clothing), nor milliners, nor 
mantua-makers ; no bankers nor insurance agents; 
no commission merchants of European goods. 
They offer no competition to our lawyers, doctors, 
school-teachers, nor to any profession whatever.” 

The class of labor which the Chinese have 
cheapened is that generally known as “ unskill- 


ed.” The white man in California demanded four 


or five dollars a day for the performance of work 
of this kind, and the Chinaman was willing to do 
it for half. This has been his sin from the be- 
ginning. High-priced labor began a war against 
him, maintaining that “cheap labor is a curse to 
any country.” ‘hus the antagonism of races 


commenced, and the war has e€ on wi i 
for a battle-cry. Other things evs been vod cae 
into the discussion, but the weighty charge of 
the opposition to Chinamen has been the cheap. 
labor cry. At the present moment there igs a 
great excitement in San Francisco over the “ filth 
manner of living prevalent among the Chinese ” 
The Board of Health of that city has declared 
Chinatown a nuisance, and ordered the authorities. 
to remove it from the heart of the city. The re. 
port made by the committee who were appointed 
to investigate the matter is a lengthy document, 
but a few extracts will suffice to show the spirit 
of the whole. 


The different alleys throughout the quarter 
scribed as “‘ of intolerable nastiness.” 
rooms are thick with dirt, slime, and sickening filth 
the sewers in many places are choked up, and at every 
step slime oozes up through the cracks in the flooring 
while the stench of decaying vegetables and the refuse 
of the tables is horrible. ‘In the midst of all this filth.” 
says the report, “‘Chinamen may be seen manufactur. 
ing confectionery, assorting vegetables for family use 
in the city, cleaning tripe for our restaurants, and wash- 
ing lace for our ladies. me were discovered not 
more than six feet square, with Chinamen crowded 
upon shelves, with their little glass lamps by their 
side, making the foul air fouler still with the fumes of 
opium, and some of them senseless from the use of the 
drug. Not a ray of — or a breath of fresh air 
can ever etrate here.” In one alleyway, after oing 
down stairs, an under-ground passageway several bute 


. dred feet long was encountered, flanked on either side 


by small rooms in which one person could scarce 
comfortable above-ground, but which are made oso 
commodate ten or twelve each. At intervals of eight 
or ten feet little streams of filthy water ran ont from 
between the pokey = flowed into a gutter which was 
cut along the centre of the passage, and emptied into 
an open sewer at the end. In Clay Street a basement 
was found in which a score of wretched Chinamen 
suffering from loathsome diseases were huddled to- 
gether. The Chinese, the report insists, have no sym- 
weeny for their friends in sic and, as a rule, leave 
hem to die uncared for. Ina building in Sacramento 
Street is what is known as the home of the Chinese 
scavengers. It is forty feet long by twenty feet wide, 
and gg ee day and night, by a single camphene 
lamp. room is the boarding and lodging house 
of 200 Chinamen, where yo eat, smoke, gunble, and 
sleep, surrounded by the fil oo which they have 
— from the gutters and ash-barrels during the 
y. Its inmates have a ghastly look, and are covered 
with a clammy perspiration. In this one building over 
1000 men find lodgings. 


Unfortunately there is too much reason to sus- 
pect that the Board of Health in San Francisco, 
like that of our own city, is not entirely unsway- 
ed by political influences, Matters look very much 
as if what ought to be a body of unprejudiced 
and conscientious medical men had ranged them- 
selves under the banner of Mr. Kearney and his 
colleagues. From the beginning persons of this 
ilk have been found ready and willing to fan the 
sparks of ignorant bigotry and prejudice into 
flames of animosity and hatred toward this peo- 
ple. The result has been acts of violence, blood- 
shed, and murder on the one hand, and on the 
other certain special class legislation equally in. 
iquitous, the object achieved being simply the 
repression and injury of the Chinese. And this 
while intelligent men and calm thinkers have been 
doing their best to bear testimony to the general- 
ly quiet and industrious character of the poor 
Chinaman, and the indisputable capacity he pos- 
sesses for becoming a good citizen. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY TRAMPS. 


THERE must be a certain fascination in the life 
of the industrial wanderer who follows his call- 
ing through the fine season in picturesque dis- 
tricts in the country. Whether he trudges it on 
foot or travels in a caravan, whether. he is a mend- 
er of pots and kettles or a vender of wicker- 
work chairs, he has probably established a prof- 
itable connection, and must certainly have his 
times of enjoyment. It may be disagreeable 
enough to buffet your way against a bitter March 
wind, or to plunge through the rain and the 
lanes over the ankles in mud; but there is no 
lot in life without its drawbacks, and the rural 
wanderer has always something to look forward 
to. We take it for granted that he has money 
in his purse, or rather in the bag of dirty canvas. 
that he knots up in intricate complications of 
twine. He is a welcome guest at the road-side 
public-house, for he is sure to come in with the 
gossip of the day, and is always ready with a 
song, a jest,or a story. He calls for his bacon 
and eggs, or bread and cheese, and he ekes out 
his beer with contributions from the local tip- 
plers, who regard ‘him as a decided acquisition to 
their circle. But in nine cases out of ten he need 
not fall back upon the ale-house. He has been 
busy over his jobs at some out-of-the-way farm, 


and takes care to prolong them to the hour of 


supper. Of course he is hospitably invited to the 
meal, and he does ample justice to the solid re- 
freshments. Then he retires to sweet repose in 
the hay-loft, or on the yielding truss of straw in 
the barn, and sleeps the heavy slumber of the 
hard-working man, to begin the wanderings of 
the morrow with a liberal breakfast. 
Still pleasanter, so far as appearances go, |S 
the gypsying of the family parties in the cara- 
vans. They have their regular nooks of call and 
sojourn, chosen for natural advantages which 
have been recognized long ago by their exper'- 
ence. There is the wooded bank that breaks the 
wind and rain when they are blowing roughly up 
from the exposed quarters; there is the copse 
from which the pilgrims can gather the dry fire- 
wood, somewhat to the indignation of the lord of 
the manor, who seldom, however, cares to inter- 
fere with people who might do his coverts a mis- 
chief; there is the high-road in the lane hard 
by, for they like a cheerful sense of companion- 
ship; and as they never by any chance carry 
clocks or watches, it is an object to be within 
shouting distance of better-provided passengers. 
Above all, they are near the limpid spring 4t 
which they can fill the indispensable tea-kettle. 
You may even envy them, with their weather- 
browned faces, excellent spirits, and hearty appe- 
tites, as you see them seated of an evening at the 
al fresco repast, with the slanting beams of the 
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setting sun falling through the boughs of the 
trees on the green table-cloth of turf. 

_Nor are they altogether to be pitied even in 
bad weather or in the winter, when the low tem- 
perature or the nipping blast has driven them in- 
doors.. Theirs may be somewhat cramped quar. 
ters, within the rickety caravan that can be drawn 
by the single screw that picks up his living in the 
ditches. Yet you see a rude reflection in it of the 
comfort, though more regardless of expense, 
which Dickens immortalized in the vehicle of Mrs, 
Jarley, of wax-work celebrity. The light from 
the tiny steve is glimmering through the scarlet 
curtains; the solitary dip candle or horn lantern 
shines upon the heads of a Rembrandt-like group 
clustered round cups and loaves and a capacious 
tea-pot, while there is a brisk sound of hissing 


and an odor in the air which tell.of rashers, or | 


sausages, or similar delicacies. In short, the 
tramps in the country who work for their living 
are for the most part well clothed and better fed ; 
and often, if they avoid temptations to drink, 
they have snug little sums invested somewhere. 


AN OLD HORSE-DEALER’S TALK. 


“Tr is my opinion,” said Mr. Bisnop, the well- 
known Bull’s Head dealer, who has been for forty 
years in the business, “that there are no horses 
in this country to be compared with those that 
come from Maine. I don’t mean, mind you, that 
nothing good comes from anywhere else, for that 
isn’t so; but the Eastern horse wears better than 
any I have ever seen. Being ‘blocky’ in build, he 
has something to run on, while the long-legged, 
thin-bodied, narrow-headed animal that comes 
from elsewhere starts off well, and makes a dash, 
but he’s like a comet—that’s the end of him. The 
Maine horse holds his own, and keeps getting bet- 
ter and better all the time, and is good to the 
last. I’d rather have just the tail of a Maine 
horse than a whole horse from anywhere else: 
That old fellow of mine out there in the wagon is 
one of them. I drive him for common. Bring 


- him out of the stable any day, and he’ll make 


his. sixteen miles an hour right here in the city. 
Nobody can pass him. He’s as gentle as a kit- 
ten; a woman can drive him. Snap a whip with- 
in an inch of his ear, and it won’t startle him. 
You might throw a pack of lighted fire-crackers 
under him, and he wouldn’t move a peg. Inever 
tie him anywhere. I can stand here and tell him 
to go, and.he won’t budge an inch; but the min- 
ute I get into the wagon, and take those lines in 
my hands, and give him the word, he’s off like a 
flash. 


“Mr. Ketty’s picture of the Androscoggin is 


_ as true as a photograph. There’s Auburn one 


side of the river, and Lewiston on the other. 
That’s one of my buying-places. A week or so 
before going up I advertise- that I am coming, 
and when I get there they drive in from all over 


- to sell their steeds. Sometimes a fellow rides in 


what they call a ‘jumper.’ It is nothing but a 


crockery crate lashed on a frame-work pinned 


into two hickory saplings nicked and bent up for 
shafts and runners. Not a nail is used. It is 
made jn two or three hours, and serves only to 
carry the man to town. If he sells his horse, he 


throws his jumper away, and rides home with the | 


man who didn’t sell Ais. 

“Ts it cold up there? Well, it is, and no 
mistake. Many a time I have ridden for miles 
when the thermometer was twelve below zero. 
You can see for yourself in the picture the river is 
frozen over, and the sleighs are driven on the ice. 

“T don’t buy all they bring me—probably not 
éne out of ten. Some of the men that sell them 
are mighty smart, but there’s a woman up there 
—a speculator—who is smarter than any of them. 
Mr. Keuty calls her ‘the fair jockey,’ but the 
people call her ‘Old Mother Skinner.’ For the 
life of me I can’t tell why, for she isn’t old, and 
she is good-looking. She’s quicker than light- 
ning. That other woman up in the corner is 
teaching a motherless colt to take milk. She 
holds the bowl in her lap, and wetting her thumb 
in the milk, gets. him to take it into his mouth. 
After he has done this several times, she gradu- 
ally lowers her fist until his lips touch the milk, 
and he draws a full supply. Soon afterward he 
learns to lap it up directly from the basin, and 
needs no further assistance. 

“¢ What do I do with the horses I buy?’ Well, 
I bring them down here, trim them up nicely, clean 
them off, and feed them up, and when they’re in 
good shape, sell them. They’re just like coun- 


_ try girls in one respect. The girls are nice as 


they can be on the farms, but after the city mil- 
liner and dress-maker fixes them up, you wouldn’t 
know them. So with horses, when they’re dress- 
ed a little it makes a great difference in them. 
It costs to do it, though, and sometimes we don’t 
get the money back. Last trip I made I bought 
a horse for $325, and after all the expense had 
been put on him, I had to sell him for $250. 
But I ave it with another that I sold for 
four ‘times what he cost me. There are a good 
many risks in the business. A horse may sick- 
en before you get him to market, and either die 
* or be used up. One I bought the other day for 
: $250 took pneumonia, and I would be glad to sell 
~him now for $50. 
“‘Tricks? There isn’t any end of them. If 
you want to buy a horse, don’t believe your own 
brother. Take no man’s word for it. Your eye 


is your market. Don’t buy a horse in harness. - 


Unhitch him, and take everything off*but the 
halter, and lead him around. If he has a corn, 
or is stiff, or has any other failing, you can see 
it. Let him go by himself a little ways, and if 
he staves right into anything, you may know he’s 
stone-blind. No matter how clear and bright his 
eyes are, he can’t see any more than a bat. Back 
him up, too. Some horses show their weaknesses 
or tricks that way when they don’t in any other. 
“But be as smart as you can, and you'll get 
caught sometimes. Even an expert gets stuck. 


A horse may look ever so nice, and go a mile a 


minute, and yet have fits, for instance. There 


isn’t a live man could tell it till something hap- 
pens. Or he may have a weak back. Give him 
the whip, and off he goes for a mile or two; then, 
all of a sudden, he sits right down in the road. 
After a rest he gets up and starts again, but he 
soon sits down for good, and nothing but a der- 
rick could raise him. There are sharpers in New 
York who make a business of selling such horses. 
After the sale, they have their agents slyly follow 
the buyer, and when the final breakdown comes, 
they step up, and after expressing their sympathy 
for him, buy the horse back again for a mere song, 
only to sell him again at a fancy figure to the next 
greenhorn who may come along. Even a horse 


with the heaves may be doctored up so you can’t 


tellhim. They feed him on wet grain for a while, 
and then when they show him off, drive him so 
smartly that you can’t see there’s anything wrong. 

“Do you know whata‘dummy’is? You don’t? 
Well, I'll tell you. He’s a horse that don’t know 
anything. Hisbrainisgonewrong. A dark stall 
and overfeeding have ruined his digestion; and 
that has affected his brain. Drive him out a ways 
and pretty soon he’ll jerk his head around and 
pull right straight on one line. You can’t hold 
him; it’s of no use to try. The first thing you 
know he’s dumped you in a ditch, or smashed you 
up against a lamp post. Tie him in the stable, 
and he’ll back up till he breaks every halter you 
put on him. Stretch a rope across the end of the 
stall so he can’t back out, and he’ll climb up the 
wall. 

“Maybe you don’t believe it, but it’s so. I 
have seen one go clear up stairs, and once I saw 
one go out of a second-story window, and anoth- 
er walked off a dock into the river. Watch him 
when he’s eating, and you'll often see him go to 
sleep with the feed in his mouth. He doesn’t 
know any better; he’s just a fool. I bought 
one of these idiots when I was a beginner in the 
business. He broke everything in the stable, and 
then went up the wall like a lunatic. Afterward 
one of the boys that groomed him for the man 
I bought him. of admitted that the animal was 
‘just a Le-e-tle bit dumb.’ I can tell one now the 
minute I set eyes on him, He steps uncom 
high. In most cases, wher you see a horse do that, 
be sure he’s. a dummy. 


‘“‘* What do we do with horses we get stuck on 9\ 


Send them to the auction, where buyers take all 
the risks. No reputable dealer ever sells a bad 
one any other way. It doesn’t pay to do it. 

“T could talk all day about these things, only 
your paper is full now, I guess, and I'll stop. 
But don’t you ever buy a horse, young man, un- 
less you know how to do it.” 


PRANKS WITH THE MOUTH. 


THE mouth is not to be played pranks with, 
but it often is so. The heedless practice of put- 
ting small articles in the mouth, either for the 
purpose of holding them for a few moments or 
for playing some trick, has been frequently at- 
tended with very serious consequences. Yet the 
practice is common, especially among young wo- 
men, who may be seen holding pins between their 
teeth while dressing. Medical attendants in hos- 
pitals have frequent cause to find fault with fe- 
male patients of a humble rank for putting pins 
in their mouth when they have occasion to re- 
move any part of their dress. 

Children of both sexes seem almost to have an 
instinctive fancy to put playthings in their mouth, 
and sometimes therefore give no end of trouble 
to parents and nurses. Notwithstanding every 
precaution, distressing accidents occur. A few 
years ago a boy swallowed a small piece of brass 
chain, with which he had been amusing him- 
self by putting it into his mouth. The bit of 
chain lodged in the stomach, and though medical 
aid was resorted to, the poor child languished and 
died. Only a few weeks ago, as mentioned in 
the London Lancet, a young boy in Devonshire 
died from having allowed a small tin whistle to 


slip from his mouth into the trachea, where it | 


stuck, and baffled attempts at removal. Death 
took place from inability to breathe. 

Remarkable instances are related of needles 
which had been: accidentally swallowed finding 
their way, point foremost, through the sides of 
the stomach, and thence to the exterior surface 
of the body, where they are drawn out. It is all 
a chance, however, that they make their escape 
in this harmless manner, and accordingly there is 
no excuse for women thoughtlessly, it may be 
perversely, putting needles in their mouth. Those 
who do so run a great risk of perishing in con- 
siderable agony. Occasionally female lunatics 
in their mad freaks unwittingly kill themselves 
by swallowing needles which they manage to se- 
crete. A case has been mentioned to us of a 
most extraordinary degree of mad perversity. A 
female lunatic had such a morbid craving for 
swallowing small parcels of needles which from 
time to time she procured that at length she de- 
stroyed herself. At a post-mortem examination 
as many—if we mistake not—as three hundred 
and ninety needles, in a less or more state of cor- 
rosion, were found lodged in various parts of her 
body. In another case that has been recorded, 
the great French surgeon, Baron Dupuytren, ex- 
tracted two hundred and fifty-four needles through 
the skin, to which they had found their way from 
the stomach. 

In the narrative of memorable cases connected 
with Guy’s Hospital there is a curious story of a 
sailor named John Cummings, who, in a spirit of 
vulgar brag, and mostly when half intoxicated, 
swallowed clasp-knives. In 1799 he had seen a 
French juggler perform the trick of assumedly 
swallowing knives of that kind as a public enter- 
tainment. The feat was so cleverly performed 
that the spectators—or at least some of them— 
were under the belief that the knives vanished 
down the throat of the juggler, instead of being 


put by sleight of hand in some part of his dress. 
The sailor, in his simplicity, was one of the cred- 
ulous sort, and to astonish his messmates he be- 
gan to swallow clasp-knives. He at first swal- 
lowed only four, which, fortunately for him, were 
expelled, and no inconvenience ensued. He 
thought no more of knife-swallowing for six 
years. In March, 1805, when at Boston, he was 
one day tempted, while drinking with a party of 
sailors, to boast of his former exploits, and was 
ready to repeat his performance. A small knife 
was produced, which he instantly swallowed. . In 
the course of that evening he swallowed five 
more. The next morning crowds of visitors 
came to see him, and in the course of the day he 
was induced to swallow eight knives more, mak- 
ing in all fourteen. 
He paid dearly for his frolic; for he was seized 
with constant vomiting, and pain in the stomach. 
Taken to a hospital, he was by efficacious medical 
treatment relieved, as he imagined, of all the 
knives he had swallowed. But in this he would ap- 
pear to have been mistaken. Portions of knives 


undissolved remained in his stomach. The 


amount of relief, whatever it was, did not cure the 
poor wretch of his folly. When at Spithead in 
December, 1805, and somewhat tipsy, he resumed 
his boastfulness of being able to swallow knives, 


and to amuse the ship’s company swallowed nine [ 


clasp-knives, some of them of a large size. Again 
he became ill, and was in the hands of the ship’s 
surgeon for several months, during which por- 
tions of knives were discharged. At length he 
was admitted as a patient at Guy’s Hospital in 
1807, and again he came to the hospital in 1808. 
There he remained, sinking under his sufferings, 
until March; 1809, when he died in a state of ex- 
treme emaciation. 

An incident is told of the late Mr. Brunel, the 
eminent English engineer, who planned the Thames 
Tunnel and the Great Western Railway. One 
day while diverting a child with tricks of sleight 
of hand, by causing a half sovereign to mysteri- 
ously disappear and re-appear, a stunning disaster 
occurred, The trick consisted in adroitly con- 
cealing the coin in his mouth, and pretending to 
bring it out at his ear. All at once, before he 
was aware, and to his dismay, the half sovereign 
slipped down into his gullet. He tried to cough 
it up without effect. There it stuck. Every 


surgical device was tried to get hold of it without ° 
ail. It became evident that if the coin could } 


not be dislodged, fatal results would ensue. It 
was a matter of life and death. In the dire di- 
lemma into which he had needlessly brought him- 
self, Brunel’s presence of mind did not desert 
him. He devised a wooden structure to which 
he could be strapped head downward, in the hope 
that the half sovereign would fall out of his throat 
by the force of gravity. It was a painful experi- 
ment, but life was at stake. He was fixed to the 
machine head downmost, keeping his mouth open. 
To his inexpressible relief, the coin dropped from 
its lurking-place, and rolled to the floor. : 
An account was lately published of the death 


at Heidelberg of Mr. Adolf Sander, who was for- 


merly in large practice as a physician. in Elber- 


feld and its neighborhood. One morning in > 


1874, while dressing, he contrived in some way 
to get a shirt button between his teeth... Uncon- 
sciously, while laughing, the button slipped into 
the back of his mouth, and thence into the larynx. 
All the exertions of his surgical friends to re- 
move it were vain. It was ascertained that it 
sank into the right lung, which soon became irri- 
tated. Spitting of blood ensued, and he was him- 
self looking forward to his death as not very re- 
mote. He removed to a villa he had near Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, to pass his last days in quiet. 
Here he was surprised by a violent fit of cough- 
ing, accompanied by. spitting of blood, in a parox- 
ysm of which the button was ejected. His health 
rapidly improved, and in a couple of months, re- 
garding himself as quite cured, he resumed his 
professional work, and endeavored to gather up 
the threads of his former practicé. But last year 
unmistakable symptoms manifested themselves 
that the lung had not fully recovered from the 
presence in its substance of a foreign body for 
several months. He spent the winter in the 
south of Europe, but returned almost worse than 
he went. He gradually wasted away, and died. 


THINK BEFORE YOU Do IT. 


THE affixing of the stamp is in the majority of 
cases the last stage of the letter-writing. It isa 


-kind of sealing, signing, and delivering. © It would 


not be a bad moral habit for a man to pause be- 
fore affixing his postage stamp, and to consider 


whether judiciously and conscientiously he had — 


not better save his money. When once he has 
dropped his letter into the letter-box, he has com- 
mitted one of the irrevocable acts of. this life. 
As you prepare to affix your stamp, give one final 
thought to conscience, whether you might not al- 
ter, improve, or altogether obliterate that letter. 
There may be all sorts of wrong and evil con- 
nected with letter-writing; but to specialize an 


instance, you may have been writing an angry — 


letter. It may be a clever, caustic letter, and you 
feel rather inclined to regard it approvingly, con- 
sidered as a literary production. But it may be 
& passionate and unjust letter. It may be un- 
reasonable and untrue. You may be giving un- 
merited pain by sending it. You may bitterly 
regret the moments when your hand obeyed the 


immoral behest of your mind. ~ You have heard — ; 


of the physician’s prescription about the cucum- 
ber : to peel ‘it carefully, slice it’ tenderly, be gin- 
gerly with your vinegar and plenteous with the 
oil, sprinkle the pepper, brown or red, over it— 
and then fling the mess out of the window. So 
when you sit down to your letter, my dear and 
slightly excited friend, pile up your invectives, 
accumulate your adjectives, be caustic and cutting 
in your phrases ; but just before you post it give 
a thought to the ethics of a postage stamp, light 
your pipe with it, and save your money. | 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


In Lynchburg, Virginia, a distinguished member of 
the bar, appealing to the rt for the discharge of his 
client, wound up with the statement that if the Court 
sent him on further trial, a stain would be left on his 
character which could not be washed off by all the wa- 
ters of the blue ocean, and all the soap which could be 
manufactured from the “‘ ponderous carcass of the 
commonwealth’s attorney.” To this the ponderous 
attorney replied that, while he ‘‘ deemed it foreign to 
the case at the bar, he desired to advise the Court, if 
they thought it advisable to boil his body into soap, 
they should look to the opposite counsel for the con- 
ceutrated lye out of which to make it.” 


Isn't it queer that contractors should be engaged to 
en streets ? 


A young American, who had been in Paris for a year 
studying medicine, was visited by his father. Likea 
dutiful son, he parades his paternal conscientiously 
ae ig the se and points out its architectural lions. 
Finally they halt before 
a many-pillared build- 


A good sort of man was recently asked to anbecribe 
for a chandelier for the charch. ‘ Now,” said he, 
“‘what’s the use of a chandelier? After you get it. 
you can’t get any one to play on it.” 


A shde-maker announces that he is willing to give 
woman not only her rights, but her lefts also. 


A punster gave as an excuse for writing to a friend 
that it was ink-convenient to call. 


“‘The Court orders you to conclude,” said a judge 
to a tedious lawyer. ‘‘ Very well, your honor, then I 
conclude that the Court shall listen to me.” 

Parent (to dissolute son, who has been makina calls). 
“It’s a shame you should go on so. Be a man and 
keep sober, and you may make your mark.” 

Dissotutr Son, ‘‘ Can (hic) do more’n that now: can 
write my name.” 


ing. “‘What is that 
lordly pile?” aske the 
old man. “I don’t 


know,” replies the 
youth; “‘but there is 
a sergent de ville.” 
They cross over, and put 
the question. ‘That, 
the of- 
cial, “‘is the Medical 
School.” 


Of course the ice-cart 
drivers are totally blind 


to the interests of cus- 
tomers when they put 
their ice out. 


Singers should 
above climatic infiu- 


An English writer 
thinks the American | 
early potatoes willcome — 
to an end ere long, for 
as each new variety is 
claimed to ripen about 
ten days earlier than any 
other, the time between 
planting “and digging 
will soon be used up. 


An old lady was re- 
cently overheard to ask 
her little boy how he 
dare steal the molasses 
syruptitiously. 


A well-known lawyer 
of this State, — per- 
lexed ‘over a os nt of 
aw, called at the office 
of a brother attorney to 


consult him upon it. 
latter 


lawyer number one, 
extending fifty cents, 
**tell me all you know, 

give me back the 


“See here, me Chinee Haythun, I'm wan of the Committee of 
National Safety; and bringing to me moind the words of George 
O’Washington and Dan’! O’Webster in regarrd to Furrin Inflooince, 
ye must go, D’ye understand? Ye must go!” 


‘ 
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INDECISION. 


So many dreams and fancies creep 
Around the vision sweet and rare 
_In the long vigils that I keep 
While. framing a fond lover’s prayer 
To that one maid whose radiant glance 
Seems brighter far than all the rest, 
The one of whom I say, “ Perchance 
Her gathered life will make me blest,” 
That, after all, I seem to think, 
Why should her beauty be mine own ? 
Beneath my touch the light might shrink 
That shines so fair and pure alone. 


Tve thought. for weeks—am thinkilig: ye 
I wonder if yon glittering star : 
So high in heaven’s ether set "le 
Had not much rather gleam afar. 
I wonder if the glowing rose * 
_ Is happier on a maiden’s breast 
Than when it in the garden grows 
A lovely blossom ’mid the rest. 
You say, perhaps, “The wisest way 
Is just to give the maid a voice.” 
If she said “ Yes?” Day follows day— 
In future years would we rejoice ? 


[Begun in Hanrzr's No. 1203.) 


“A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor or “At Her Menor,” “ Bren tur Boner,” 
“ Beacar on Horsrpaok,” Wauter's Worp,” 
“ Unper One Roor,” “ Srigits,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XI.—{ Continued.) 
HYBLA MEWS. 


CAPTING Lanaron,” said Dick, appearing fora 


" moment from the inner room in his hay bands, in 


the character of the master of ceremonies, and 
then retiring; “him as you've heard of before 
now, John, Newmarket way.” 

“ A way I don’t like,” murmured Mrs. Ruther- 
ford to herself, but nevertheless bobbing a courte- 
sy, and handing the visitor a chair. 

“J doubt whether this gallery will bear the 
three of us,” observed the captain, stepping on it 
with affected apprehension ; “‘ we’re not such light 
weights as we were, missus.” 

“There has been more than thrée on this ve- 
rander before now, sir,” was her somewhat curt 
reply : after his calling her “ missus,” and mak- 
ing that reference to her weight (which was a 
tender topic with her), she was more disinclined 
than ever to permit this man to confer with her 
Jolin alone. 

“Very good, ma’am; then we’ll risk it,” said 


' the stranger, cheerfully.‘ “I only came to ask a 


question of your husband, who knows me well 
enough by name, no doubt.” 

“ Well, yes, sir,” said John: “I’ve heard Dick 
speak of you many times. You're his employer, 
ain’t you?” 

. “I don’t know that I’m quite that,” laughed 
the captain.’ “ He does little odd jobs for me on 
the Downs sometimes.” 

“Tout ?” suggested Mrs. Rutherford, uncom- 
promisingly. | 

“Why, yes, ma’am, he does occasionally act for 
me in that useful capacity. There’s very little 
doing, however, on the-Turf just now. We’re 
looking for the spring as usual, to relieve us.” 

“Ah!” said the lady. It was but a monosylla- 
ble, but it spoke-volumes. If it had been para- 
phrased, it would have run satirically, “ And 
much good you will do with it when the spring 
comes, no doubt!” 

She looked so very uncompromising that the 
captain abandoned his attempts:at conciliation 
quarter, and addressed himself to her hus- 

and. 

“You drive a cab, do you not, Mr. Ruther- 
ford ?” | 

“TI drive two cabs, sir,” returned that gentle- 
man, with some dignity: “a ’ansom and a four- 
“wheeler.” 

“* Not both at once,” laughed the captain, “ sure- 
ly. However, I have heard they are very good 
ones—quite private vehicles, eh, or at all events 
let for private jobs 2” 

“ T only goes on one private job,” returned John, 
still a little stiffly, for he did not like jokes at 
the expense of his property, of which he was very 
proud. 

“Well, I suppose you can go on another one, 
if it is made worth your while: you are accus- 
tomed to night work, as I understand »” 

“I do do a little night work, but it’s a special 
case.” i 

“ Yes, I know all about that,” said the captain, 
carelessly, as he threw away the stump of his 
cigar and lit a fresh one ; “ you goto Moor Street. 
I have a slight acquaintance with Sir Charles my- 
vat ; his Artemis is a pretty filly, Mr. Ruther- 

ord.” 

“You may say that, sir. I’ve not seen her my- 
self, but they do tell me—” Here he was about to 
sink his voice into the proper pitch for discussing 
that “secret known to all” a good Turf “ tip,” 
when he was arrested by a change in his wife’s 
demeanor: she had dropped her knitting, and was 
regarding the captain from behind with a look of 
intense alarm and suspicion. | 

The captain turned to see what had caused 


honest John’s hesitation, but Mrs. Rutherford was » 


knitting away again as if she had backed her 


- needles against time, and was winning at the 
t. 


“You need have no secrets from me, Mr. Ruth- 
erford, as to Artemis,” said the visitor, smiling. 
“ Though perhaps, on the other hand, I could tell 
you a thing or two worth hearing. However, we 
will talk of that another time. Fou were saying 
that the Moor Street business kept you up pretty 
late o’ nights.” . 


“T never said a word about it,” said John, dog- 


¥ Did you not? Oh, then it was Sir Charles 
himself who told me. It must be a rather un- 
pleasant job in winter-time—tho indeed, her 
ladyship’s coachman is a fellow-sufferer with you. 
Now to what time does she keep it up—I mean 
about what hour have you to call at her house, in 

neral ?” 

Mrs. Rutherford’s fingers were once more idle, 
but this time she held one of her needles high up 
in the air, like a finger put up for silence. 

“The hour varies,” answered John, puffing at 


his pipe. | 

“T can understand that,” said the captain, 
“ woman herself being variable. And you have 
a long way to come and go from Mr.—Mr. Hel- 
ston’s. Let us see—where was it Sir Charles told 
me he lives ?” , : 

Again the knitting-needle is held up, and this 
time with an air of unmistakable warning. 

“Up Bayswater way,” answered John, coolly. 

“ Well, the job I want you for will not be so 
far as that. You shall name your own terms for 
it, which I am sure will be reasonable. And in 
the mean time—to show I mean business—lI will 
beg yout acceptance of this little retaining fee.” 
He held out half a sovereign between his finger 
and thumb. | 

John looked toward his wife, but perceiving no 
sign to the contrary, pocketed the coin readily 
enough, with a “Thank yer, captin.” 

“You've got a nice place here, Mrs. Ruther- 
ford,” said the visitor, looking round and sniffing 
the air, which perhaps was really grateful to him, 
for the stable was, as it were, his native atmos- 
phere. “The Mews is a safe playground for the 
children.” 

“That don’t much matter to us,” observed 


John, laughing, “ for we ain’t a got none.” 


“ And a very good thing too,” replied the cap- 
tain, in no way abashed by his little mistake. “I 
have always shrunk from family cares myself. 
Well, well, you shall.bear from me shortly, Mr. 
Rutherford. Good-evening,ma’am.” Mrs. Ruth- 
erford rosé and bobbed. 

“Shrimps and water-cress,” said the captuin, 
patronizingly, as, followed by John, he passed 
through their little sitting-room, where the tea 
table was already spread. ‘That looks very ap- 
petizing. I dote on shrimps.” 

“Take one, sir, or half a dozen, for the matter 
of that,” said John, hospitably. 

“No, I thank you. I should have been de- 
lighted, only I have not yet. dined. What nice 
stairs you’ve got—except that they’re a little 
steep. Good-evening, John.” 

And the captain sauntered up the Mews, witha 
good deal of “‘ side on,” which became a positive 
swagger as he emerged into the more fashionable 
street. 

“ Well, what do you think of that, Sally ?” in- 
quired Mr. Rutherford, not a little curious to know 
his wife’s opinion of their recent visitor and the 
cause of his condescension. ‘‘ What do you say 
to our friend the captin ?” 7 

“T think, for one thing, he’s a liar,” replied 
that lady. He ‘dotes on shrimps,’ does he? and, 
‘what nice stairs you’ve got—only a trifle steep.’ 
It would have been a good thing, in my opinion, 
if they’d ’a been a trifle steeper, and broke his 
neck.” 

“ Well, he gave us a half a couter, at all events,” 
pleaded John, in mitigation. 

“We should ha’ got that, anyway,” was her 
logical rejoinder. “ That man’s after no good, 
John. Why did he want to know what time you 
went to Moor Street, o’ nights, and where Master 
Matthew lived ?” 

“ Why, it was all about this private job of his, 
I reckon—whether I could do the same—” 

“ John, you’re a fool,” interrupted Mrs. Ruther- 
ford: “I don’t like you any the less for that, but 
rather better: only you’re too easily taken in. 
If I had not took root here with my knitting, it’s 
my belief you would ha’ told that fellow every- 
thing.” 

“ But he knowed it all beforehand,” urged Mr. 
Rutherford, sensible of weakness, and of putting 
forth a feeble plea. 

“He did not. He only knowed a little, and 
wanted to know a little more. The question he 
came to put to you had nothing to do with your 
cab at all: he don’t want your cab—not he.” 

“Then what on earth does he want, Sally ?” 

Mrs. Rutherford leaned forward, with her fat 
hands on her fat knees, and whispered, solemn- 
ly: “He wants what he knowed better than to 
Say a word about, John: he never mentioned ’em 
from first to last: but what that ere fellow wants 
is Lady Pargiter’s diamonds !” 

If Mrs. Rutherford expected a eulogy upon 
her sagacity, or even an outbreak of astonishment 
at her ingenious discovery, she was doomed to be 
disappointed ; perhaps her husband thought he 
had made admissions enough of her superiority 
of intelligence; or perhaps the subject of which 
she spoke had been too long familiarized to his 
“94 mind to permit of wonder at any allusion 

i 

“Oh, he do, do he?” was, at all events, his 
philosophical reply. ‘There’s a many more as 
wants ’em too; howsomenever, only one can get 
em, at best; and as for the rest, Want will be 
their master.” ~ 

““ At best? Why, what do you mean, John %” 

“Well, at worst, then, if you like it better.” 

— Of course I like it better. Why, what are 
you thinking of ?” cried the good lady, with genu- 


ine 

_ “Thinking How can a fool think ?” (John 
little imagined how he was imitating Sir Charles 
Pargiter, Bart., in thus replying to his good lady : 
“men are so alike.”) “But I knows what I 
knows ;” with which mysterious observation he 
knocked out the ashes of his pipe against the 
gellery railing, and, regardless of his tea and 
shrimps, and his indignant Sally, went out of doors 
and into the street. | 


CHAPTER XII. . 
“OW MUCH CAN I RAISE ON THEM ?”’ 


Ir has been said by some cynic that there is.no 
one so rich but that he would be glad of a thou- 
sand pounds ; and it is certainly true that there 
is no one who does not grudge having to pay that 
sum away. Indeed, the richer a man is the more 
he seems to feel parting with his wealth; and in 
the case of one very rich indeed—a man as we 
may say “made of money”—it is perhaps only 
natural that he should resent having any portion 
of himself thus abstracted. He feels it even 
when he discharges his own debts; how ‘much 
more, then, when he has to discharge the debts 
of other people ! 

Only imagine, therefore, the condition of mind 
of Lady Pargiter upon discovering one fine morn- 
ing—for the letter that informed her of it arrived 
when she was still in her dressing-room—that she 
had to pay not one thousand pounds, but twenty 
thousand, for her husband’s gambling debts! It 
is true that she had suspected their existence. 
When she had married him he had frankly hinted 
that he was not wholly without encumbrances of 
this kind; but for such an amount as this he had 
by no means prepared her. He had solemnly 
promised that he would never run a horse, or bet 
on one, after he became her husband, and yet she 
had good reason to believe that a portion at least 
of this enormous liability had been incurred of late 
months; and next to the existence of the debt it- 
self, this was the bitterest sting to her of all— 
that he had lied to her. Not that Lady Pargiter 
had any abstract admiration of truth, or horror of 
lying; that she herself should be the victim of 
his duplicity was what she resented. It was 
probable—she thought it would be the merest 
justice—that she was not liable for her husband’s 
debts ; her money had been so tied up to her that 
she was tolerably certain he could not get at it. 
But then if this debt was not paid, Sir Charles 
would be disgraced; and this can not happen to 
any husband without his wife sharing in the same 
condemnation. If he could have been sent to 
prison in private—to some such place as the Bas- 
tile, for instance, by lettre de cachet—-she would 
have let him go without pity; but there could be 
no privacy in this matter. Indeed, though he so 
richly deserved it, he could not be sent to prison, 
nor even made a bankrupt, because these were 
debts of so-called honor; and though Lady Par- 
giter’s views of “ honor’’ were in this, respect very 
similar to those of Falstaff, she knew that she 
could not ignore them. 

Of the fact of his liabilities there could be no 
doubt, for the schedule of debts was from her 
husband’s lawyer, and it was accompanied by a 
communication from himself. (Sir Charles was 
on his moo moor—in the Highlands, and 
she was still in her London home.) It was, on 
the whole, a manly letter, with considerable good 
feeling in it; but unfortunately it had no tender 
feeling. He confessed that his debts were larger 
than they ought to be, or than he himself had sus- 
pected. He expressed sorrow that he was com- 


pelled to come to her for pecuniary assistance, 


and for so much of it. But this was the first and 
the last time he would ask her help. 

When she read that her thin lips grew very 
disdainful, for he seemed thereby to seek to im- 
ply that he had given up the Turf, instead of hav- 
ing broken his pledged word concerning it. Her 
astuteness, however, here overreached itself. Sir 
Charles had not broken his word, in spite of the 
belief of “honest John,” and some other wise- 
acres to the contrary, whose wish, perhaps (for 
Sir Charles was himself a Turf favorite), had been 
father tothe scandal. The baronet owned neither 
Artemis nor any other horse, nor did he now bet 
on horse-races; though he had solaced himself 
for those acts of self-denial by “ putting the pot 
on” at cards, and all other “ events” concerning 
which wagers were possible. It may, doubtless, 
be said that he had thus lied in the spirit if not 
in the letter; but that was not Sir Charles’s view: 
and considering the number of persons who do not 
even make that exception, perhaps he was still 
above the average in morals. 

He was, at all events, no adept in duplicity, or 
his letter would have been far otherwise worded ; 
for if it had been possible to simulate affection, 
here was surely not only the opportunity, but the 
necessity for it. When one has to write to one’s 
wife, “ Be so good as to pay £20,000 for me,” it 
is judicious to address her as “ Dearest Julia” at 
the very least ; whereas he had begun his note, 
“ My dear Lady Pargiter,” and ended it not much 
more warmly. 

Her ladyship hada tiring-maid by name Patty 
Selwood (ordinarily addressed as “‘ Selwood,” like 
& peer), who was present on the occasion of her 
receiving this bad news. She was a tall, handsome. 
girl, of the French type, with high cheek-bones, 
fresh color (indeed, it was “fresh twice a day,” 
like the strawberries), and an eye to the main 
chance and the weaknesses of her mistress. For 
the most part she had rather a hard time of it ; 
indeed, her lot would have been well-nigh intoler- 
able, had she not thoroughly understood the theo- 
ry (and practice) of compensation ; for when her 
mistress was in a temper, “my lady’s lady’s-maid,” 
as Patty delighted to call herself, got the full 
benefit of it; and of all the “bad quarters of an 
hour” she experienced, those which were occupied 
in attiring Lady Pargiter in the morning were the 
worst. 

Her ladyship was never good-looking, but her 
resemblance to the equine race was more marked 
than ever, before (if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion) she was groomed ; and, strange to say, she 
was aware of this: that is to say, she knew that 
she was less attractive before noon than after- 
ward, and resenting the fact, she visited this of- 
fense of nature upon her maid. 

On the present occasion, however, matters were 
far otherwise. The misfortune that had befallen 
her was too tremendous for any feelings of mere 
irritation. Like the poet, she was for the present 


a little. 


dowered with “the scorn of scorns, the hate of 
hates,” and all little outbreaks of “ temper” wero 
quenched and overwhelmed by it. Moreover, sad 
to say, though Lady Pargiter had two or three 
bushels of visiting-cards on her malachite tray 
below-stairs, she had not a friend in the world - 
and in the rare cases, such as this, when the ne. 
cessity of sharing a serrow or reposing a confi- 


dence in one arose, she was accustomed, faute de 


mieux, to confide in her waiting-maid. 

If, dear reader, you conceive this to be unnat-. 
ural in a person of Lady Pargiter’s rank and im- 
portance, it only shows that you know very little 
of such fashionable folks, and (I fear) must needs 
belong to what we used to call at Eton “ the lower 
middle.” There are many ladies whose time is so 
engrossed in important matters—such as you read 


of in the Morning Post, that they have no leisure, - 


even if they had the opportunity, for making 
friendships with their own sex; whereas, while 
they are being dressed and undressed, they have 
plenty of it. | 

There was an unmistakable sign by which Patty 
Selwood understood that morning that her mis- 
tress was in the confidential mood. She addressed 
her as “ Patty,” instead of ‘‘ Selwood.” 7 

“Patty,” she said, as that young woman was 
combing out her scanty locks with a view to se- 
lecting a spot upon her head on which to affix a 
very fine collection of them from other sources, “ I 
am a very miserable woman.” 

“Indeed, my lady, you should not be,” said 
Patty, re-assuringly. 

“Of course I should not be; but there is no 
justice, nor truth, nor honor in the world,” replied 
she, vehemently—“ that is, in man.” 

“Very true, my lady,” sighed the waiting-maid. 
She had intended to be sympathetic, and to imply 
that she too had proved the falsehood and injus- 
tice of the other sex ; but herein she madea mis- 
take; she did not reflect that heiresses with ever 
so many thousands a year have sorrows compared 
with which those of the lower classes are mere 
flea-bites. 

“Tush! how should you know ?”’ returned her 
mistress, with irritation. ‘‘ You were never ruined.” 

“Well, no, my lady; not as I knows on,” she 
added, prudently. ‘I never were.” 

“Well, this letter here méans ruin—or some- 
thing like it. What would you say if some one 
wrote to you to say that you had twenty thousand 
pounds to pay for somebody else’s debts ?” 

“Lack-a-mercy, my lady! Twenty thousand 
pounds!” The idea of having to pay it she put 
aside as too great an effort of fancy ; the mention 
of the sum itself was overwhelming. 

“Yes; that’s what I am asked to pay: and for 
what do you suppose, Patty ?” 

The reply expected of course was “ gambling 
debts”; but as these were matters altogether out 
of Patty’s experience, she naturally suggested the 
most expensive thing with which she was ac- 
quainted : she had once given five-and-twenty 
shillings herself for a bracelet of Brighton dia- 
monds. ‘“ Well, for jewels, I suppose, my lady. 
Your diamond necklace cost as much or more, you 
once told me.” 

“‘ No, not for jewels, Patty.” Here she stopped. 
She had had it in her mind to tell the 
whole story of her wrongs to her waiting-maid, 
but the mention of her diamonds turned her 
thoughts at once into that direction. If it should 
be absolutely necessary to pay this enormous sum, 
the parure was perhaps what she could best afford 
to part with; it was dear to her, indeed, as the 
apple of her eye, but her money was still dearer. 
She knew absolutely nothing of business matters, 
and therefore it was, perhaps, that stock and scrip 
and share (that is, her own possessions in them) 
had such an imestimable value for her. She set 
such a “ fancy price’ upon her numerous invest- 
ments, that to sell out any one of them to defray 
a gambling debt seemed a positive act of sacri- 
lege. “ Yes, my diamonds cost more than that,” 
she continued, musing. ‘ The probate duty on 
them was as for twenty-five thousand pounds.” 

“Deary me! what, for coming into the coun- 
try!” ejaculated Patty. She had confused “ pro- 
bate” with “export,” and imagined that the cus- 
toms in Golconda had exacted that considerable 
sum for permitting the diamonds to leave their 
native soil. Her mistress, however, was too deep 
in thought to notice this misapprehension of Pat- 
ty’s. ‘‘ Yes,” she resumed, half to herself, “ the 
probate duty ought to fix the value; and yet I 
have always understood that papa could never 
sell them at the price he gave for them.” (Ifshe 
not only understood this, but believed it, it was a 
very touching proof of the simplicity of her lady- 
ship’s nature.) ‘I doubt whether even twenty 
thousand pounds could be got for them.” : 

“ But I thought I heard you say, my lady,” said 


Patty, “ that if Messrs. Star & Signet were to lose 
the jewels, or if they were stolen while under — 


their care, they would have to pay you twenty-five 
thousand pounds.” 

“That is true,” asserted her ladyship. “It 
would be a good thing if they were lost or stolen, 
90 far.” 

, “ Well, they are pretty sure to be stole, your 
ladyship, one day or andther,” observed Patty, 
comfortingly. 

“ Sure to be stolen!” cried Lady Pargiter, aghast 
at the curtness of the other’s tone ; “who says 
they are?” 

“Oh, well, my lady, everybody. Of course 
there’s a deal of care taken against it; but the 
odds is—” and there she stopped, not for want of 
words (which never failed her), but because she 
saw that her mistress was not favoring her with 
her attention. 

“To think,” sighed Lady Pargiter, after a long 
pause, “that things should come to such 4 pass 
that I should feel it an advantage to have my dia- 
monds stolen !” | 

“ What a thing it would be if one could keep 


the jewels and get the money too!” observed Pat-— 


ty, vaguely. 


“Eh, what!” cried her ladyship, struck for one 
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moment with this delightful prospect, but the next 
perceiving its futility. “‘ How can you talk such 
rubbish ? Can one have one’s cake and eat it too, 
-you stupid girl ?” 

“T only said, ‘what a thing it would be,’ my 
- lady,” exclaimed Patty, apologetically. 

“The girl is an idiot,” remarked Lady Par- 
giter, addressing herself aloud in the looking- 
glass. “ That will do, Selwood; you may leave 
the room.” 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


Ovr double-page illustration adds another to 
the popular series of engravings which we have 
published from time to time, showing the great 
cathedrals of England. This imposing edifice, 
“ Peterborough the Proud,” was built upon the 
site of the ancient monastery founded at Medes- 
hampstead by Saxutpn, a Mercian thane of great 
riches, who was assisted and protected by Peapa, 
eldest son of Pxnpa, King of the Mercians. In 
870 the Danes destroyed the priestly house, at- 
tacking it with engines, while they covered the 
assault with flights of arrows. The stout walls 
could not protect their inmates, the whole com- 
‘munity were put to the sword, and a fire which 
lasted during fifteen days consumed the building. 

ErHEtwo.p, the “skillful architect of God,” 
with the help of King Encar, rebuilt the fallen 
house of Medeshampstead, and the new structure 
was called Burgh. The splendid benefactions of 
Earl Leorric procured for it the additional title 
of the Gildenburgh, or‘Golden City. Ee ic, the 
Bishop of Durham, who had retired within its 
calm precincts, foretold evil days for it, and they 
came to pass on the vigil of St. Oswatp, 1116, 
when the impious wish of JoHn pg Seez, that the 
evil spirit might burn the church, was fulfilled. 
For nine days after the. destruction the fires: 
smouldered in the tower. When the new build-- 
ing was in progress the monk CanpIpUs saw with * 
wondering eyes the huge blocks of stone in the 
old foundations laid by Saxu.pn, which would re- 
quire eight men to drag into position. The old 
nave at the end of the crypt was seen centuries 
after, but it has long been covered over. 

To Joun of Salisbury, the reigning abbot, be- 
longs the honor of having laid, in 1118, the foun- 
dation of the present building. As it rose above 
its site, the country folk gazed at it in wonder 
and admiration, and as the name had been 
changed in honor of the saint to whom it was 
dedicated, they to call it Peterburgh, or Pe- 
terborough the , 80 full of grandeur was it 
in comparison with the older structure. As it 
stands, it still remains a noble specimen of Nor- 
man architecture, though cold and rigid and bare 
within, with nearly all its furniture modern. The 
“majestic front of columel-work,” the glorious 
and unrivalled th led screen, with its tall 
. arches eighty-one feet high, constitutes its char- 
acteristic feature. The Lady-chapel and the 
cloisters have disappeared, but the long nave, the 
* noble transept, and apsidal presbytery, with the 

“eastern transept, show a design of uncommon 
magnificence, distinguished by vast proportions, 
solemn grandeur, and dignified simplicity. 

The plan of Peterborough corresponds with 
that of most other cathedrals, consisting of a nave 
_ with side aisles, a transept, a choir terminating in 
a semicircle at the east end, and surrounded by 
a continuation of the side aisles of the nave, the 
whole terminating at the east with what is called 
the New Work, This was erected by Ricnarp 
Asnton in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
and probably completed by Abbot Kirton about 
1518. It forms the last addition made’ to the 
cathedral before the-dissolution of the monastery 
by Henry VIIL This transept or chapel is sup- 
posed to have been designed by Sir Reematp 
Bray, who was here in the time of Abbot Kirton, 
and was allowed by the monastery “a due pro- 
portion of diet for a number of dishes.” The 
central tower of Peterborough was originally built 
by Abbot De Warervit_e, and formed a lantern 
of four s It subsequently proved, however, 
too heavy for the central piers to support, and in 
order to prevent its fall—a catastrophe that had 
actually occurred at Ely and Winchester—it was 
reduced some three stories. This has had an un- 
fortunate effect upon the proportions of the 
building. 

From its position, Peterborough, like St. Albans, 
was often made a resting-place by the kings of 
England on their way to or from the North. Eb- 
warp IIL, with his Queen and court, kept the 
Easter festival here in 1327, on which occasion 
the abbot, Apam pr Bornesy, expended nearly 
£500. Cardinal Wotsry kept the same feast 
here in 1528; but although the abbey expended 
enormous sums in entertaining its royal and no- 
ble visitors, the local rhyme characterizing the 
great cathedrals of the fens indicates that it was 
scarcely so liberal to those of lower degree: 

_“ Ramaay the bounteons of gold and fee, 
Crowland as courteous as courteous may be, 
amen the rich, and Peterborongh the proud— 


, by the way, that poor Abbaye, 
ve more alms in one day 
Than all they.” 


At the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries by VIII., Coamper was abbot 
of P This prelate, who, in the words 
of Guwron, the historian of Pete “loved 
to sleep in a whole skin, and desired to diein his 
nest,” resigned the abbey to the King on the Ist 
of March, 1540. He was then granted an annual 
pension of £260; but in the following year let- 
ters patent were issued for converting the mo- 
nastic church fate the cathedral of a new diocese, 
which was to exténd over the counties of North. 
ampton and Ba hitherto comprised in the 
Mntoin. The church is said 
spared as a monument to Catu- 

first wife of Henry VIII., who 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


forced, the jarl with his own hand slew 


to the time of her death remained a stanch Cath- 
olic, Henny, it is asserted, replied to the sug-. 


gestion, “‘ How well it would become his tness 
to erect a fair monument for her,” “ Yes, I will 
leave her one of the goodliest in the kingdom,” 
meaning the church of Peterborough. The body 
of the unfortunate Queen lies interred here be- 
tween two pillars on the north side of the choir, 
near the altar. There is no grave in England 
that can fairly be called more interesting than 
this one, though few of the crowd of visitors that 
daily trample upon it, and are fast obliterating 
the simple words, “ Queen CaTHerineg, A.D. 1536,” 
appear to realize the fact. An English writer 
speaks of it as “the humble grave of one to 
whose existence, though it may be but incidental- 
ly, this nation owes the greatest change that was 
ever brought about in it, and upon the accident 
of whose burial here depended the preservation 
of this fine abbey church, and its conversion into 
a cathedral.” It would be curious to know how 
many Of those who tread upon this stone recall 
the dying words of SHaxsrgarg’s Queen Katha- 
rine; 


** When I am dead.... 

Let me. be us’d with honor: strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chaste wife to my grave: embalm m 
Then lay me forth: although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me.” 
Many banners, with heraldic devices and royal 
achievements, hung above this tomb; and a lofty 
hearse, covered with a black velvet pall, marked 
with a cross of silver tissue, and enriched on the 
sides with the arms and badges of Aragon, re- 
mained upon it until the destruction wrought by 
CroMWELL’s soldiers. Queen CATHERINE, the clos- 
ing scenes of whose life it is impossible to im- 
agine otherwise than as SHAKSPEARE painted them, 
died at Kimbolton Castle, in Huntingdonshire, 
and was interred in this aisle with much of the 
state befitting “a queen, and daughter to a king.” 

Peterborough Cathedral once contained the 
body of another most illustrious Queen. Near 
the south door of the choir a plain black marble 
slab marks the tomb in which the remains of 
Mary Queen of Scots rested until their removal 
to Westminster. The execution of the Queen 
took place on February 8, 1587, but it was not 
until Sunday, July 30, that her body was brought 
to Fotheringay for interment. It was conveyed 


by torch-light in a “chariot” covered with black 


cloth, and was met at the entrance of the cathe- 
dral by Bishop Howxanp. A solemn procession 
conducted the body, and at two o’clock on Mon- 
day morning it was committed to the vault pre- 
pared for it on the south side of the choir, close 
to the bishop’s throne. The sepulchre was closed 
without the performance of any religious service. 
A rich hearse was erected near the grave, and the 
choir and church were hung with black. The 
celebration of the funeral service took place, how- 
ever, on Tuesday afternoon, and was attended by 
thousands of spectators, and many of the nobili- 
iy, the heralds, and other officers of the* crown. 

of the kingdom of Scotland who had thus 
far beheld the fate of their Queen, stopped at the 
door, and bade adieu to her remains for the last 


time. They indignantly refused either to enter 


the church or be present at the last ceremonies. 

On this occasion the service was read by Dean 
FLETCHER, and a sermon was preached by the Bish- 
op of Lincoln, who, steering between a fear of 
Protestantism on one hand, and a respect due to 
popéry on the other, treated only of the miseries 
incident to this vale of mortality, and in refer- 
ence to the subject before him spoke cautiously 
as follows: ‘‘ Let us give thanks for the dissolu- 
tion of the high and mighty Princess Mary, late 
Queen of Scotland and Dowager of France, of 
whose life and death at this time I have not much 
to say, because I was not acquainted with the one, 
neither was I present at the other; I will not en- 
ter into judgment further, but because it hath 
been signified to me that-she trusted to be saved 
by the blood of Christ, we must hope well of her 
salvation ; For, as Father LuTHER was wont to say, 
many aone that liveth a papist dieth a protestant.” 
The body of the Queen rested a quarter of a cen- 
tury in this grave. Twenty-five years after the 
interment, King James, in filial performance of a 
duty toward his mother, wrote to the authorities 
at Peterborough demanding the transference of 
her body to Westminster, which was accordingly 
done on the 11th of October, 1612. The epitaph 
suspended on the wall over the vault was after- 
ward taken down and cast out of the church. 

Passing from the tombs of these two illustri- 
ous Queens, there is a curious interest attaching 
to a portrait which hangs on the north side of 
the t west door. It is that, of “Old Scar- 
LETT,” who interred both CaTHERINE and Mary, 
and who died in 1594, aged ninety-eight. The 
arms above the portrait are those of the see of 
Peterborough. There is a poetical inscription, 
which runs as follows: ) 


Queenes within 


The portrait itself is curious as an example of 


costume, but is scarcely a fitting ornament for 


the nave of a cathedral. 
Under one of the arches at the back of the 
apse, or eastern end of the choir, is a small mon- 
ument of considerable interest. This 
supposed to be the stone erected by 
abbot of Crowland, over the monks of 
ham whom with their abbot 
Danes slaughtered in 870. They had 
destroyed Crowland, and were 
hampstead, when the brother of the 
Hussa, was killed by a stone thrown 
walls. In revenge, after an entrance 


bot and all the surviving monks. The 


already told, was plundered and burned. After 
the Danes had left the country, a few of the 
Crowland monks returned to their ruined mon- 
astery, and chose Gopric for their abbot. Hav- 
ing arranged his own community as far as pos- 
sible, he visited Medeshampstead, where he col- 
lected the mangled bodies of the monks—eighty- 
four in number, says IncuLpHus—and interred 
them in one large grave, over which he reared 
‘“‘a pyramidal stone, three feet high, three feet 


long, and one foot broad, on which were cut the 


images of the deceased abbot and his monks.” 
Every remaining year of his life, it is said, Gon- 
RIC paid a visit to this stone, and pitched a tent 
over it, in which he said masses during two days 
for tie repose of those buried beneath. 

Ir. 1643 O_rver CromwELt visited Peterborough 
on his way to besiege Crowland, and it is proba- 
ble that no English cathedral was more complete- 
ly “set to rights,” or underwent more wanton 
destruction at the hands of these Parlimentary 
troopers. In spite of special orders to “do no 
injury to the church,” they broke open its doors, 
and proceeded to shatter the windows, to pull 
down the fittings of the choir, to destroy the 
monuments, including those of the two Queens, 
and to break in pieces the reredos of 
carved stone, painted, gilt, and inlaid with plates 
of silver. The narrative in the Mercurias Rus- 
ticus asserts that “one of the soldiers, having 
charged his musket to shatter down the four evan- 
gelists in the roof above the communion-table, by 
the rebound of his own shot was struck blind.” 
The cloisters were then pulled completely down, 
and all the charters and evidences belonging to 
the cathedral were burned or destroyed. The 
soldiers appropriated such rich church vestments 
as they could find, and until their departure the 
nave was made a parade-ground in which the 
troopers daily exercised their horses. The rich 
windows of stained glass, the want of which is so 
apparent in the cathedral now, are said to have 
been of the most beautiful color and design. This 
same havoc accounts for the present condition of 
the choir. All the ancient furniture has disap- 
peared. The present heavy organ screen of white 
stone was executed under Dean Monk before 1830, 
and the stalls and wood-work are of the same date. 

The little city of Peterborough, where this im- 
posing cathedral is situated, is by no means an 
attractive or interesting place. It is one of those 
English towns which have grown up around great 
monastic establishments, and do not, like Lincoln, 
¥ork, or Exeter, occupy the sites of British and 
Roman stations. Its chief importance grows out 


_of the fact that it is a general railway centre and 


junction. Here the Great Northern and the Mid- 
land lines have extensive works, sheds, and ware- 
houses, which make up what may be called “ rail- 
way villages.” These works afford the principal 
employment of the inhabitants. Forty years ago 
Peterborough had a population of about. seven 
thousand. This has been increased by the great 
railroad interests, until at present there are be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thousand residents. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue London Lancet makes this sage remark: *“* The 
man who resolves not to take cold seldom does.” The 
Lancet's theory is that “‘ taking cold” is the result of a 


sufficient impression of cold to reduce the vital energy 


of nerve centres presiding over the functions of cer- 
tain organs; that sneezing and shivering are efforts of 


} nature to rouse the dormant centres, and enable them 


to resume work, and avoid evil consequences; and that 
there is no more potent influence by which to restore 
the vital enérgy than a strong and sustained effort of 
the will. No doubt there is much truth in this theory; 
and there is no month in all the twelve in which there 
is more need of putting any and every theory into prac- 
tice which lessens the chances of cold-taking than 


March. Those who fortunately ward off sore throat, | 


cough, and catarrh all the rest of the year, often suc- 
cumb during this month, which has. usually fully sus- 
tained its reputation of being disagreeable and un- 
wholesome. So that if all we need to do is to “ resolve 
not to take cold,” we had better make the resolution in- 
stantly, and keep it in mind so constantly that it will 
have its legitimate influence upon our every-day life. 
Moreover, whoever feele a cold “coming on” should 
in the very beginning fight against its approach with 
vigorous determination, for if once the enemy gains a 
foot-hold, it is not easily dislodged. 


On February 22 the steam-ship Hindoo was abandon- 
ed at sea, and the crew and passengers brought to this 
port by the Alexandria. The Hindoo carried a miscel- 
laneous cargo, among which were 210 cattle, 16,485 
bushels of wheat, 167,300 pounds of bacon, 900 cases of 
dry-goods, and sixty-nine bales of leather. The loss of 
the Hindoo was owing to her being loaded with grain 
in bulk. During a storm the vessel was thrown on 
her beam ends by the shifting of the grain, and the 
most stretinous efforts of the crew, and the throwing 
overboard of cattle and grain, were all in vain—she 
settled steadily into the water, until the exhausted 
crew were taken off. 

In England there has lately been much Parliament- 
ary discussion over a plan suggested by Mr. Plimsoll 
for regulating the loading of grain ships, and prevent- 
ing just euch disasters as that which befell the Hindoo, 
His plan is that all grain should be shipped in bags. 
Of course there are many objections to this—the ex- 
pense of the bags, and the additional time and money 
spent in thus loading and unloading. Other sugges- 
tions have been made, one of the most feasible being 
the separating the grain into compartments, by strong 
diagonal partitions, so arranged as not to interfere 
with rapid loading, and yet so that the displacement 
of the cargo is impossible. 


About the middle of last January a party of thirty- 
five children left this city for under 
the protection of the Children’s Aid Society. They 


homes for the children with great care. It appears 
that the one hundred boys who were sent to Ottawa 


early in January had made so good an impression that 


there was a demand for more. It will be remembered 
by our readers that the children thus sent to Western 
homes are those who are rescued from the streets of 
New York, or who are found without home and 
friends. 


On the last day of winter, 1880, the work of piercing 
Mount St. Gothard was successfully completed, amid 
great rejoicing. This tunnel, which is nine and a 
quarter miles long, has been constructed at the ex- 
pense of Germany, Italy, and Switzerland, and will 
greatly facilitate railroad communication between 
those countries. The contract for constructing this 
tunnel was awarded to M. Favre, of Geneva, in 1872, 
and its cost has been about nine million dollars. 


Very recent investigations into the condition of the 
cken districts of Ireland reveal a terrible. 
amount of suffering. The reports sent by parish priests 
to the committee of the National Land League Relief 
Fund speak of their personal knowledge of extreme 
destitution on every side. The universal appeal of 
these parish priests is for something to give the hun- 
dreds who daily, and often in vain, ask for food. The 
generous contributions made for Ireland will all be 
needed for the relief of the starving. One or two ex- 
tracts from the reports to which we have referred will « 
serve a8 a specimen of the large number received : 

The Rev. Mark Cooke, the parish priest of Keash, 
writes, February 13: 

“We have 300 families on our books for relief. More 
require it. But, for want of funds, we could not give 
them any. Even to the 300 on our books we can give 
po a little. On behalf of these 300 families,or 1200 

8, we ask you to stretch forth to us a helping - 
hand.” 

The Rev. John Smith, parish priest, writes from Bal- 
linaglera, February 13: 

Great prevails at tin the sh for 
want of food, The relief afforded tes able 
to cope with the extreme want which prevails; 300 
families are actually in want, besieging the committee- 
rooms, clamoring for bread. I beg for aid to ward off 
famine and starvation from many a homestead.” 


The Rev. Michael O’Donnell, parish priest of Fox- | 
ford, sends a plaintive appeal, February 15: 


“T solemnly declare that unless we get relief for the 
apy at once in thie r, almost starved-ont district, 
n a short time we will have to send coffiniess corpses | 


to the grave, or we will have toc resort to the custom 
(stillin painful of herring barrels 
for coffins. God forbid I should exaggerate! 
Thomas F. Joyce, of Lenane, writes, February 17: 
‘There are 1500 persons on our relief list, and now 
we have not a penny, and the people have not a bit to 


During the recent investigation of the Tay Bridge 
disaster before the Board of Trade, at Dundee, Scot- 
land, several painters who were employed on the bridge 


, ast summer testified that they saw numerous bolt 


holes empty; that they found bolts in holes where 

there should have been riveta, and found rivets with- 

out heads, and bars loosened, and nuts uneacrewed ; 

that one of the supporting columns of the high gird- 

ers, which was cracked from top to bottom, was held 

together with four hoop bands; that sometimes the 

oscillation of the bridge was so great they feared it 

would fall. The evidence created considerable sensa-. 
tion, but ita value was to be estimated by comparison 

with the testimony of the railway inspectors. 


Sailors have some good friends in Brooklyn. A 
coffee-house for their especial benefit is about to be 
opened near the Brooklyn Navy-yard, under the man- 
agement of Commodore Nicholson and several Brook- 
lyn gentlemen. The plan is to give good coffee in 


- place of liquor, to have billiard and reading rooms in 


connection with the restaurant, and to arrange for the 
safe-keeping of money belonging to sailors. 


The attempt to sail from Boston to Australia in the 
Golden Gate, a little craft of a ton and a half burden, 
resulted well-nigh fatally to all on board.—ali meaning 
only two, for that was the fall number the tiny veesel 
was designed to hold. Captain Burrill, the builder 
and owner o€ the Golden Gate, sailed from Boston last 
July, with one an, bound for Melbourne; but they 
encountered severe storms, the:store of provisions was 
spoiled by the water, and the two adventurers were in 
a famishing condition, when they dropped anchor at a 
little settlement not far from Bahia, on the coast of 
Brazil. They were so exhausted as to be scarcely able 
to speak, but their emaciated faces told the story, and 
they were taken ashore, and supplied with food and 
shelter. They were afterward brought to this city in 
the City of Pard, 7 

In consequence of tbe arrival of six overdue mail 
steamers on February 29, the greatest number of let- 
ters ever received at the New York Post-office in one ~ 
day came in on that date. On the following day the 
mail-carriers on their firet delivery took out 300,000 
letters, besides 40,000 circulars and 200 bags of news- _ 


papers. 


Yakutsk, on the river Lena, Eastern Siberia, is be- 
lieved to be the coldest town in the world. It is said 
the ground is.frozen to a depth of six hundred feet. 
Nevertheless a population of about five thousand con- 
trive to live there. 


One of the attractions at the opening of the new 
building of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the 
Central Park, will be a fine loan collection of paint- 
ings, porcelains, etc., which wiil remain open through 
the spring and summer. The Museum will be opened 
to the public the last of March. 


The public schools of Cincinnati celebrated the birth- 
day of the poet Longfellow, on February 27, by some 
very pleasing exercises, The occasion was not onl, of 
interest to the thousands of scholars who participated 
in the exercises, but to crowds of ladies and gentlemen 
who thronged the city school-houses. 


For fifty-three years the New York City Mission and 
Tract Society has been in active operation, endeavor- 
ing to establish centres of religious knowledge and in- 
fluence in the crowded, neglected, and vicious sections 
of the city. It employs forty missionaries, has five 
mission chapels, and holds about a hundred meetings 
weekly. Its work also embraces the organization of 
temperance meetings, working-men’s clubs, helping- 
hand associations, sewing schools, young people's as- 
sociationa, etc. Through the instrumentality of this 


‘chatifty the poor are aided, the erring are guided to- 


ward reform, the sick are relieved, and not only relig- 
feud instruction buat social entertainment furnished to 
some extent to those whose homes are destitute of all 
attractions. An appeal is made to the Christian pub- 
lic by the Executive Committee for continued and in- 
creased support of this Mission. 


| 
| 
‘You see old Scarllit’s picture stand on hie, 
But at your feet here doth his body lye. 
His gravestone doth his age and Death time show, 
His office by thes tokens you may know. 
Second to none for strength and sturdye limm, qumepaemen ' 
A Scarebabe mighty : 
Hee had intered two 
And this townes House ers in his live’s space 
? Twice over: But at a his own time came ; 
What hee for others did for him the same 
Was done: No doubt his soule doth live for aye ; 
In heaven: Tho here his bedy clad in clay.” 
found homes readily among farmers and others in the : 
vicinity 6f Springville. Another party of twenty-four 
started February 16 for Ottawa, Kansas, On arriving | [i : 
at their destination it was foand that there were eighty- ) 
eight applicants for children, so that many were dis- : 
appointed, and those ih charge were able to select : 
| 
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SOCIETY IN. CALCUTTA. 


Possrety there is no more hospitable city in 
the world. Not only is the new-comer entitled, 
but is expected, to call upon the older residents. 
The visiting hours are between twelve and two, 
the hottest and most inconvenient portion of the 
day, because in the East it is an article of faith 


- that there can be no attention t at does not en- 


taik the maximum of discomfort. Dur- 
ing these hours you take your buggy, @ hooded 


‘sort of cabriolet, and drive, say, to one of the 


of Chowringhee. If the gate of the com- 
pound be closed—“ Durwaza bund”—the lady 
not at home; if open—“ Durwaza kholo”—she is 
receiving visitors. 
Suppose the latter, you enter the compound, a 


- beautiful garden, verdant with tropical plants, 


containing a square tank with turfy slopes, the 
porch a hanging garden of orchids. The porter 
(durwan) at the outer gate has announced your 
‘approach by a stroke upon his gong, and on your 
arrival at the front door a hurkura, or messenger, 
is there awaiting you. “Mem Sab hai?” you say 
—Is the lady in?‘ “ Hai Sab”—Yes, sir, she is. 
Your cards are taken up on a salver, and the an- 
swer comes back, “ Mem Sab salaam dia”—The 
lady of the house sends you her compliments. 
Crossing the black and white checkered marble 
hall floor, you ascend the stairs. In the centre of 
a capacious drawing-room, dim and cool, the Ve- 
netians carefully closed to exclude the light, and 
the heat light brings, Mem Sab is faintly discern- 


- ed, seated like a queen receiving the homage of 


her subjects. To her you make approach and 
render obeisance. Most probably there is a Sab 
there alteady, but very soon after your arrival he 
takes his departure, while you remain, and in- 
dulge in a few commonplaces about the unusual 
heat or exceptional coolness of the weather, or 
on some other equally unexciting topic of Cal- 
cutta conversation. 

Fresh cards are carried in, and as their owner 
appears, you shake hands, and, bowing, make 
your exit. If you have made yourself vu, 
and the requirements are not exacting, you are 
sure, within the next few days, to get An invita- 
tion to that not least sacred and solemn of Anglo- 
Indian institutions—a Burrah Khana. If not, 
with a bow or two afterward gn the course, the 
acquaintance drops, and no harm is done. Sup-. 
posing yourself honored, you don yourself, though 
it may be hotter than the dog-days, with the ther- 
miometer at 90° under the punkah, in broadcloth 
from top to toe. In old times they made their 
bow in black coats, and then the lady of the 
house considerately suggested to her guests that 
they might retire and exchange them for white 
jackets. 

In arranging the order of going down to din- 
der there is much stickling on points of preced- 
ence, so much that you would fain exclaim, with 
Lady Macbeth, “Stand not upon the order of 
your going, but go at once.” To your surprise, 
the adolescent wallah takes down the last lady, 
while leading barristers and opulent merchants 
follow unmated at their heels. But so it is: a 
hard-and-fast line divides Calcutta society. There 


‘ are the official, or “Simla people,” as they call 


themselves, who talk of “ one of us ;” and, on the 
other side, the “‘Calcutta people,” professional and 
mercantile, who are “‘ not’ of us”—*“ interlopers” 
was the good old-fashioned word. With the first 
breath of the south wind the former decamp, 
bag and baggage, at government expense, to the 
Indian Olympus, from whose serene heights they 
are wont to look down with divine disdain upon 
the humble toilers in the steaming plains be- 
neath. Thus has‘developed a system of caste in- 
flexible and illiberal as its native archetype, a 
system which has for its ineffable “twice born” 
the civilian, that Anglo-Brahmin, and counts ev- 
ery other as‘a sovial pariah. 

Upon one occasion, while I was in Calcutta, 
this phenomenon received an amusing illustra- 
tion. The story went round that at a ball or 
soirée the wife of a civilian had gravely remon- 
strated with the Chief Justice for his want of 
self-respect in being seen talking with a barris- 
ter’s wife in public. The Chief Justice was re- 
ported to have mildly deprecated that he was only 
a barrister himself. Perhaps when that amiable 
lady—no doubt the wife of the son of an ambi- 
tious épicier—goes home, she will learn wisdom, 


_if not charity. “Home” is a great taker-down 


of Anglo-Indian official pretension—England, so 
happily constituted that it can not distinguish 
between a Collector and a debt collector. As a 
merchant once said to me in Calcutta, “‘ The Col- 
lector of so-and-so invariably treats me with great 
pomposity out here; but I never mind, I always 
have my revenge out of him when we meet on a 
wet day in the Brompton omnibus.” an 


Horsrorn’s Acid Phosphate is prepared according to 
the directions of Prof. E. N. of Cambrid, 
Mass., the well-known authority on nutritious bread 
and the cereals. Useful in Dyspepsia, Nervous Dis- 
eases, Mental and Physical exhaustion, etc.—{ Com. 


Many of the largest and finest structures in 
this country are painted with H. W. Johns’ As- 
bestos Liquid Paints, which are rapidly taking 
the place of ail others for the better classes of 
dwellings, on account of their superior richness 
of color and durability, which render them the 
most beautiful as well as the most economical 
paints in the world. H.W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 
Maiden Lane, N.Y., are the sole manufacturers. 
—[ Com.] 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and 
Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 
Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures 


- on Ivory, and other rare Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 


hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corner of 29th Street, 
New York.—[Com.] 


acquaintance, 


Feb. 8, 1880. 


; | Messrs. Morgan & Auten, 59 John St., N. Y. City: 


Gentlemen,—My wife has been afflicted with 
disease of the kidneys, bladder, and other dif- 
ficulties ; could hardly get about the house; has 
doctored with all the physicians in our town, and 
they did not give her any relief. I saw your ad- 
vertisement of “Constitution Water,” and got 
one bottle of our druggist, J. H. Wahenhoff, and 
it almost cured her. I got the second bottle, and 
she has taken half of it; is now able to do her 
house-work. I thank you for your valuable 
medicine ; we keep recommending it to all our 
i Yours truly, 
M. Parren. 

“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is ng water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
com faints and childhood weakness a ty. For 
sale by all Druggiste. Depot 59 John St., N. ¥.—{Com.] 


Wuar changed your gray hair to its natural 
color? Mrs.§. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. 


Sold by Druggists.—[ Com.] | 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
wy Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of 
the resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
ouly in cans, by all Grocers. 

Rovyat. Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


ANTI-MOTH 


PAPER. 
Absolute Protection against Moths. 


CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
CAMPBELL, HALL, & CO.,: 


Samples Free. 110 & 112 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
=> = ape af | 

Be. 

FF 

ll 
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FOREST & STREAM. 


BUY IT OF . 
7 SEND POSTAL CARD FOR 
Premium List of $250 in Cash Prizes. 
FOREST & STREAM PUB. CO., New York. 


66 BITTERS,°*? THE BEST 

Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
tions similarly put up. 


liquor merchants, and L. 
le Agent, 78 John. St, N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


ESTERBRO 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., N.Y. 


. Send one, two, three, or 
x, by express, t 
in put up 
e n ct re. 
Referato all Ad. 

dress C. F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. ° 


$56; will do first-class work. A// are 
RELF-INKING. 
CURTIS & MITCRETT® 


Send Stamp for catalogue. 


Lovely Rosebud Chromo Cards, or 20 all Motto 
P 20 with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE, 


SPRING HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


A fineassortment of the best makes in 4-4 Family and 
Household Linens, Sheeting and Pillow-Case Linens, 
Damask Table-Cloths, Napkins and Doyleys, Table 


and Towellings by the yard. Huckabuck, 


Damask and Turkish Bath Towels, Sheets, &c., &c., to- 


gether with a large and well assorted stock of Foreign 
and Domestic White Goods, Marseilles Quilts, Terry 
and Honey-Comb Spreads, Blankets, Flannels, &c., &c. 


Broadway & I9th St 


THE 


Claud 


This novel Scarf FOR GENTLEMEN derives its 
name from the Latin word ‘“ Olaudens,” to draw to- 
géther. Owing to the ingenious construction of the 
shield, when adjusted to the wearer, the round corners 
draw inwards, conforming in its graceful outlines to 


the neck and chest. Examine carefully for the Patent | 


Stamp on the back of each Scarf. Nome others are 
genuine. For sale at all first-class establishments. 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG, Patentees. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


EAT EST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 


OF M 
G STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE’ 


ISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
nations should feel teful.”—See ‘“‘ Medical 
Press,” Lancet,” British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
' and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 

e, London, England. 


8, H. K. 
THURBER & CO., and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 


ray ‘ 
Puzzle|5 6 | 7/8 
Or Game of | 9 /10)11|12 
tt 
PIPPEBN,” 
100,000 sold in February, in New York City alone. 
Bauk Presidents, Editors, Lawyers, Doctors, 
ics, Laborers, Boys, and Girls, all equally interested in 
the solution of this most fascinating a $100 re- 
ward offered by the manufacturers of the ‘‘Gem” for 
its correct solution. Price reduced to 15 cents, 2 for 
mail postpaid. 


25 cents, to Agents $1 25 per doz. b 
Postage stamps taken. Adress 


Ann Street, Now York. 


Box 4614. 


CONSTITUFION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


4p Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION OF 
IN THE BLADD CA- 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
6 | N 
| Be 
~BARLOW'S THE FAMILY WASH BLUE 


STONE 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRA 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 
on 
Rifles, Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
lustrated Catal ° 
CINNATI, 0. 
For Sal rs. 


BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD KNESS. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John 8t., N. Y. 

Lowest prices ever known 

OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 

nd stamp for our New 

P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCIN 
D.8.WILTBERGER P 

INDIGO BLUE. 988 N. Second St., Philadeliia. 


FREE! FREE !—An immense Deserip- 


tive Catalogue of Novels. Romances, Pla 
Books on Magic, Fortune Telling, Boxing, 
Cooking. Also, Wigs, Moustache and Fase Preparations. 
ailed free by C. T. DE WITT, Pu lisher, 33 Rose st., N. Y. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


a thorough 
which the of zation 
on, an a care ication 
fine properties 


flav bev 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. ‘Tt'ts 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until et 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hund 
of subtle maladies are floating us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 


y escape 
Many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
and a@ properly nourished frame," 


y 


| Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and tb., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Enc. 


BUY THE CELEBRATED 


with pure blood 
Civil Service Gazetté. 


TWO BUTTONS, $O 85. FOUR BUTTONS, 81 25 
THREE 110. Six 150 


MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE AND 
POSTAGE 


so RT 


LE IMPORTERS 
32 To 36 W. 23". STN.Y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 4 00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Hirprr’s Macazine..... 
Hagver’s WREKLY....... One Year..........$10 00 
Bazan......... 


Harperr’s MAGAZINE..... 
Harper's WEEKLY....... } One Year.. 


+ Harprr’s MaGazine..... } One Year ........... 7 00 


Harper's Bazak......... 


Harper's WEEKLY....... 
Harrsn’s Bazarg......... One Year........... 7 00 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. : 

Subscriptions, will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances @hould be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to @void chance of loss. 


Address . HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feanxuin Square, New York. 


GREAMER! 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 


Butter made by this process 


was awarded S.ceepetakes at In- 
ional Dairy Fair, 1878, 
and two Gold ard a 
Firat at same Fair, 
1872. at the 
a Royal Exhibition, 


= more 
cheape ves 
er satisfaction any o r way of 
. Send for “Dairyman” giving particulars and 
testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falis, Vermont. 


TON?S DESIGN CARDS, with full di- 
rections in detail for Hand Painting in Water 
Colors. A package of Six Cards, all different. sent by 


mail to any address on receipt of price, 50c., b 
Ss. TILTON & Ons Publishers, besten. 


A GREAT SUCCESS! 40,000 sold!! 
wonderfally popular work, the 


LIFE AND 
is pronouncedl B GEN, 


, or 86 La 
inating narrative of his 
e Dark Continent, 


For H. M. STANLEY’ 

expla ons 

and down thé its source to its mouth. 
Profusely iti from Sketches and Photographs, 


showing the le along his route. An-, 
other new edition is pow ready. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y- 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES, 


handsomest, & strongest 
known. Sold by and Jewellers. Made 
by SPENCER O. M. OO., 138 Maiden Lane, N.Y. ¢ 


GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasn’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. New Price-List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr.Cuasr’s Parntine Hovss, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Your Boys { Give them a Printing Press. 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Basinese Men 
do your own Printing. ig wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W.Dormsaa 
Baltimore,Md. Price List 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
18 10c., postpaid. L. & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


_ ™ 
BS} Vp 
| x | 
MADE 
NY 
| 
| 
| Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEKEK, ACKER, 
fords better ventilation, 
= requires less labor, is 
GRAN! 
| 2000 AGENTS AT ONCE!! 
Full pares iris | 
GEN 
2 Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 
| 


- forms of Blood and Skin D 
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HE EVENT OF THE SEASON. 


On March 10th, 1880, will be published the fret 
number of 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 


100 Large Quarto Pages, 
INTERESTING STORIES, IN PROSE AND VERSE; 
USEFUL HOME ARTICLES; 
AMUSING AND INSTRUCTIVE SKETCHES; 
TWO MAMMOTH FASHION PLATES; 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATION 
OF THE FASHION OF THE DAY, 
With the LOWEST New Yorx Priogs of each article, 
clearly stated, affording an Orrortuniry of Suorrina 
in an INTELLIGENT aND Eoonomi0at Manner. 


Single Nomber 15 cts, 50 cts, Per Year. 


Parties intending to subscribe for any paper or 
Magazine, should write us for Our Economy Combina- 
tion Circular; by whick money may be saved, and the 
Fasurion Magazine obtained FREE. 

Extraordinary Inducements to Agents for 1880. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 31114 Grand Street, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


REMEDIES. 


SKIN DISEASES ARE BUT THE 
SIGNS OF 
BLOOD POISONS. 


Skin Diseases issue from an unhealthy condition of 
the blood, and are Blood Diseases.— Wilson. 

The Curiocura Remepixs cure the most obstinate 
and Affections of 
the Scalp with Loss of Hair, when all other remedies 
and methods of treatment fail. CotTroura Reso.vent 

urifies the blood, renovates and invigorates the sys- 

m, absorbs and carries away poisonous matter, and 
by enriching and strengthening the blood, vitalizes 
with new and process of the body. 
Hence permanence of the cures made by the 


EDIES. 
Currourna, a Medicinal Jelly for external applica- 
tion, arrests disease, eats away dead flesh and skin, 
allays inflammation, itching, and irritation, and heals 
ulcers, sores, and — affections with loss of hair, 
when the Resotvent is taken internally. CuTrovga 
Soap, prepared from Cuticura, is as refreshing, 
and the only natural beautifier of the s in, which it 
softens, whitens, and preserves beyond praise. Corti- 
Ssavine Soap, from Cuticura, is 
the first and only m soap compounded express- 
ly for shaving. 


RUNNING SORES. 


Interesting Account of the Healing of a 
Broken Leg. 


| 


Pe 


— Notice. 


ai 
\ 


$1 OO. 


offered to new subscribers to “‘ Harper's 
“ Harper's Weekly.” The 
21 and continuing until the end of the First Volume, which 
October 26, 1880, maki 
Canada, upon receipt of One Dollar. 


“‘ Harper’s Young People,” No. 20, published March 16th—completi 
Weekly ” for 1880—will be the last 

publishers will mail “ Harper’s You commencing with No. 
L ude 


32 Numbers in all, postage free, to any address in the United States or 


$1 00.~ 
the thirteen issues 
umber sent out with 


with the Number dated 


Four Cents a Number. TERMS. 
SINGLE SuBscRipTions for one year, $1 50; Frvgz SUBSCRIPTIONS, one year, 
postage free 


4 


$7 00—payable in advance; (7 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may begin with any Number. When no time is specified, it will be understood that 
thoginee ibscriber desires to commence with the Number current at the time of the receipt of order. 
mittances should be made by Post-Office Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 


An Illustrated Weekly—16 Pages—Issued Tuesdays. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 4 


= a f 


OP, 


Machine ever inven Will knit a pair of 
with heel and tee complete, in 30 Min- 
utes. ill also knit a great Mint | of fancy articles, for 
which there is alwaysa mark Send for Circular 
and Termsto The Twombly as Machine 
Co.,400 BOSTON, MASS . 


AGENTS WANTED. 


For **Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 

By Wrttiam M. Tuomson, D.D., 45 years a missionary 

in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illustrations and Maps. 

Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 

ts. Outfitfree. 


. A Year and expenses to 
& TYPE, Cheap. 64 x 94 Rota $777 Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


Press $60. Send 2 stamps for catalogue of 
INSON ., Po , Me. 


CARDS, an Elegant Pack in 10c. Old and 
20 Reliable House. DOWD & CO., Winsted, Conn. §$ 79 A Week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


Outfit free. Address Treve & Co., Augusta, Me. 

AGENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced RYAN’S TASTELESS VERMIFUGE—The 
33 percent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Peerless Worm Remedy and Mother’s favorite—25c. 


NASAL AND BRONCHIAL CATARRH. 


Can you comprehend in its terrible significance that this disease is more fatal to mankind than all the 
fevers and other ailments we know of? or the millions of people that labor under it? Many often are uncon- 
scious of its ravages until the discharge from the nose and throat brings it painfully home to them, in the 
ineffective effort to cough and. expectorate the offensive matter. Can “— ng be more disgusting to the 
on-looker than this spectacle! Yet none are so frequent. Yuu will find it in every street car, in every public 
conveyance. This is only the nning of the disease. It my ney instant scientific treatmént. From the 
delicate nization of the pa ffected, there is no time to lose; nothing but the most decided measures 


will arrest the silent progress of cruel malady.. There must’ be no neglect. 


CATARRH EIGHTEEN: YEARS. 


Terrible headache, disgusting nasal discharges, dryness 
of the throat, acute bronchitis, coughing, soreness of the 
lungs, raising bloody mucus, and even night-sweats for 
EKighteen years, incapacitating me for my profes- 
) sional duties, and bringing me to the verge of the grave— 
= ?e = ALL were caused by, and the result of Nasal Catarrh. 

ee CS =. After spending hundreds of dollars, and obtaining no 
relief, I compounded my CatTaren Sproirio anp Cop 


ASENTS | SALESMEN G4 95 


&. POSTER & CO., 


G. A. & Bro., Cleveland, O.. 
for with 
DIARY FREES 
3 t stamps, to an = Lon receipe 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


$66 A week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hatxerr & Co., Portland, Me. 


liam Sterns’ dry 8 store, by a case of 8 bei 
thrown on me, bone was set by a physician o 
this place.. Upon removing the splints, sores broke | 
out from my knee to the heel, and several physicians 
called it varicose veins, and ordered me to wear rubber 
stockings. After wearing out about $25 worth of dif- 
ferent makes without any signs of any cure, I bought 
the Curioura Remeptes for the pu as I expressed 
it at the time, to be humbugged again. Before half had 
been used I was astonished to see the sores heal u 
one by one, and now not one sore is to be seen. 
recommended the same to a neighboring lady who 
had been troubled for years with a sore wrist. After 


misfortune of a my leg broken, in front of Wil- 
he 


using hundreds of remedies she is a cured. 
Respectfully yours, Henry DEOKER, 
Dover, N. H. 


SALT-RHEUM 


Ten years. Treated by ten ysicians. 
Used all kinds of Medicine. 
Mesers. Werks & Potrrer: 

Dear Sirs,—I feel it my duty to inform you of what 
your Cotiovura Remxpies have done for me. I have | 
suffered from Salt-Rheum for ten years, been treated 
by at least. ten physicians, and taken any quantity of 
medicine without cate | until I took your remedies, 
which have been perfectly successful in my case, leav- 
ing the skin on my face, scalp, and body as white and 
free from humor as anybody’s. 

Yours truly, Sreraen H. Lovesoy. 

AvuBurn, April 8, 1879. 


ITCHING HUMOR. 


¢ For eleven years cured. 
_ Joun W. F> Ho ., North ‘Hampton, N. H. 
well kniown as the of the Citizen's Line 


Coaches, Boston, writes that he has been cured by the’ 
- Curtoura Remepres of an Itching Humor from which } 


he has been a great sufferer, as all bis friends know. 
He considers them the greatest remedies of the age. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. — 


a For Blood, Skin, and Scalp Humors 

re p by Weexs & Porrer, Chemists and 
Druggiste, B80 Washington Street, Boston, 21 Front 
Street, Toronto, Ont., and 8 Snow Hill, London, and 
for sale by all sts. Price of Cvrioura, small 
boxes, 50 cents ; boxes, $1; Reso.ve«nt, $1 per 
bottle; Coriopra MeptoinaL Toruer Soap, 25 cents 
ber cake; Curiouza MeprornaL Saavine Soap, 15 
cents; in bars for Barbers and large consumers, 50c. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS 


’ believe it saved him from an early grave. He 


| Catarrh of the head. A severe cold aggravated the disease commenced — — — an 
menced gone. our treatment . 


Instantly relieve Pain, Soreness, and Weakness. 


Arr Innattne Bam, and wrought upon myself a won- 


. difficulty, and can breathe freely in any atmosphere. At 
= the calls of numerous friends, I have given my cure to 
the public. 
It is certain, thorough, and perfect, and is 
indorsed by svgay PHysi0ian who has examined it. 
T. P. CHILDS. 
isis Many of onr leading divines, lawyers, and prominent 
INié..98 business men have tried this remedy with wonderful suc- 
} f cess. We know Mr. Childs as an honest Christian man. 


—Cincinnati Daily Gazette. 


CATARRH COMPLETELY RID OF. 


clear as a whistle, appetite and digestion good. Yours, 


THE FAMILY OF A MISSIONARY CURED. 
Rev. Tuos. Auten, of Dayton, Ohio, after six years’ service in India, accepted the position of Secretary of 
the Am. Miss. Union for ome The family contracted Catarrh while roy op ie 
Rev. T. P. Cuu.vs: Dear Sir,—My son now in Madison University, New York, was so badly afflicted with 
Catarrh I feared for a time that he was incurable; when I applied to you for medicine my hope was faint, but I 
is now perfectly cured. My wife, who had become very much 
reduced by a residence in Farther India, has derived great benefit from your Inhaling Balm. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 


De. Farrrixtp is well known all over the United States as a man of hi Sending, meretes, and great elo- 
uence in the pulpit. He is at present the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. or to use of Childe’ 
Catered Specific, he had utterly lost the use of his voice, and was compelled to suspend his daily lectures. 


Rev. T. P. Curtps: Dear Sir,—I think you have the true theory and practice for the cure of Nasal Catarrh, 


-| and, also, for the treatment of the ay ea i throat is now 80 well restored, that I lecture daily 


without any difficulty, and I find no preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name 
for the benefit of Yours very truly, EE Fatsrie.p, D.D., LL.D., Lincoln, Neb. 


UNITED STATES EXPRESS AGENT CURES HIS DAUGHTER. 
“ P. Cups & Co.: Dear Sirs,—About three years ago ® severe attack of Measles left my danghter with 
she com- 


to improve at once. Now my daughter is entirely well—all the horrid 
is marvellous fn its effects. Joun W. Rixey, U. 8. Express Agent, Troy, O. 


HOMETREATMENT 


Childs’ treatment for Catarrh and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes can be taken at home with 


ect ease 


-and safety by the patient. No expense need be entailed ond the cost of the medicine. Unlike a ent 
ety by the p ivert ld? h Tr must be adapted to the 


vertisec Catarr eatment 
wants and constitutional needs of each individual patient. A knowledge of this is of the first importance, 
stamp, cad obtain the details ofthis treatment. Harper's Weekly. Address 
T. P. CHILDS & CO, Proprietors, Troy, Ohio. 


| & PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. . 
Circulars free. 


derful cure. Now I can speak for hours with no | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST NEW 


I. 
SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 


By J. M. Mugrnuy. Lllustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IL. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HOMERIC POEMS. A. 


Lecture. By Dr. Hermann Bonjtz. Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition. By Lewis R. 
PackaRv. Square 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


III. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY—SCHOOL EDITION. 
rvatory. Wit 2 Engravings and 5 oO 
the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IV. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A History. B 
Roseat Macxenziz. 4to, Paper, 15 cents, 


SHAKESPEARE’S KING JOHN. Edited, with 
otes, by Witttam J. Rours, A. Hilustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classica: The Mer- . 


chant of Venice.—Julias Cesar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII.—Ricbard IT.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 


and Juliet.—Othello.—Twelfth Night.—The Win- .- 


ter’s Tale.—King John. — Goldsmith's Select 
Pvoems.—Gray’s Select Poems. 16mo, Cloth, [llus- 
trated. 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per 
volume. wa 


TENNYSON’S SONGS, WITH MUSIC. Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tenuyson. 
Set to Music ~%, various Composers. Edited by 
W. G. Cusins. ith Portrait and Original Ilustra- 
tions by Winslow Homer, C. 8. Rein A. Fred- 
ericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, Cloth, Gilt 
Edges, $5 00, 


M‘CARTHY'S HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of 
ueen Victoria to the Berlin Congréss. By Justin 
oCartuy. Vol L. (containing Vols. I. aud II. of 
the English Edition), 12mo0, Cloth $1 25, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


‘PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Return of the Princess. By Jaoques Vincent: 
- Translated by Lauga E. 10 cents. 


Tom Singleton: a and Dramatist. By W. W. 
Synes. 15 cents. 


A Sylvan Queen. 15 cents. 
Barbara. By Miss Brappon. 15 cents. 
Golden-Rod. 25 cents. 


Othello the Second. By | Frepegick W. Rosinson, 
20 cents. 


Mademoiselle de Mersac. 15 cents. 
Cousin Simon. By the Hon. Mrs. R. Marsuam.. 10 cts. 


Friend and Lover. By Iza. Dorrvs Hagpy. 15 cents. 


The = of the Meadow. By Cuaries Giuuon. 15 
cen 


The Greatest Heiress in England. By Mrs. O.truanr. 
15 cents. 
Sir John. 15 cents. 


Nell—On and Off the Stage. By B. H. Buxroy. 15 cts. 
A Doubting Heart. By Anne Keary. 16 cents. 


- 


& 


& Beorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


Harrer’s Catracocur mailed free on receipt uf 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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Messrs. Lornrops & Pinxuam, Druggists: | 
Dear Stren On the of August, 1677, I had the | ES | 
SS 
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108 Faverre Mo., Dec. 20, 1670, | 
Rev. T. P. Cutips,—I have the pleasure of informing you that after a faithful use of your remedy for eight = 
| 
breathing tu Tuomas B. Hanv. | 
| 
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| 
| 
| 


